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THE SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. 





By Mary AUSTIN. 





Oh, the Shepherds in Judea, 
They are pacing to and fro, 
For the air grows chill at twilight 
And the weanling lambs are slow! 
Leave, O lambs, the dipping sedges, quit the bramble and the brier, 
Leave the fields of barley stubble, for we light the watching-fire ; 
Twinkling fires across the twilight, and a bitter watch to keep, 
Lest the prowlers come a-thieving where the flocks unguarded sleep. 
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Oh, the Shepherds in Judea, 
They are singing soft and low— 


Song the blessed angels taught them 
All the centuries ago! 
There was never roof to hide them, there were never walls to bind; 
Stark they lie beneath the star-beams, whom the blessed angels find, 
With the huddled flocks upstarting, wondering if they hear aright, 
While the Kings come riding, riding, solemn shadows in the night. 


















THE SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. 






Oh, the Shepherds in Judea, 
They are thinking, as they go, 
Of the light that broke their watching 
On the hillside in the snow! — 
Scattered snow along the hillside, white as springtime fleeces are, 
With the whiter wings above them and the glory-streaming star— 
Guiding-star across the housetops; never fear the Shepherds felt 


Till they found the Babe in manger where the kindly cattle knelt. 





Oh, the Shepherds in Judea! — 
Do you think the Shepherds know 
How the whole round earth is brightened 
In the ruddy Christmas glow? 
How the sighs are lost in laughter, and the laughter brings the tears, 
As the thoughts of men go seeking back across the darkling years 
Till they find the wayside stable that the star-led Wise Men found, 
With the Shepherds, mute, adoring, and the glory shining round! 








One little girl had five little dimes ; 

She had counted them over a good many 
times, 

And again and again she had left her play 

To plan how to spend them for Christmas 
day. 


For papa and mama and baby boy 
And grandpa and grandma would all enjoy 


THE SHINIEST DIME. 


By Jessie L. BRITTON. 





Her little gifts as much as a score 
Of other presents that cost far more. 


Four of the dimes were dull and old, 

But one was shining and new, I ’m told 
And once the little girl said to a friend, 
“This new one is almost too pretty to spen:.” 

At last the Christmas shopping was done 
The dimes were spent, yes, every one; 
And Annette seemed the happiest girl alive 
As she hurried home with her parcels five. 


She had a secret for mother’s ear: 
“T bought a nice present for papa dear, 
And for grandpa and grandma and baby, 
too; 
But I spent the shinies¢t dime for you!” 





A CHRIST 


MAS PONY. 


By CAROLINE B 


ENEDICT BURRELL. 





It was one of the merriest Christmases we 
ever had, after all, though we thought it was 
going to be a dreadful one. You see, mother 
had been ill for ever so long, and the doctor 
had sent her to Colorado for the winter, and 
that left father and us children all alone except 
for Aunt Maria, who had come to stay with us. 
You don’t know what it means to have your 
mother gone at Christmas-time. It ’s just 
dreadful. So, though we had some fun getting 
mother’s box ready to send and thinking how 
glad she would be to get it with all the letters 
and presents, after it had gone we felt worse 
than ever. Polly cried every single day, and 
the boys were cross and slammed things the 
way they do when they feel bad ; of course they 
can’t cry, because they ’re boys. The baby just 
fretted and fretted. Aunt Maria said it was 
teeth, but I knew better; it was lonesomeness. 


I did n’t cry, because I ’d promised mother I 
would n’t; but I just tried and tried to swallow 
that big lump that comes in your throat, and 
that you can’t swallow, after all. 

Father sighed behind his newspaper and 
pretended to be very jolly when he came out 
from behind it, but he can’t pretend very well, 
so we knew he felt glum, too. We had some 
money to buy presents for one another, but we 
could not seem to think of anything to get, and 
it rained and snowed and froze all at once, 
anyway, and we had sore throats, so we could 
not go outdoors at all. And Christmas only 
a week away! 

Then one night after the children had gone 
upstairs and I sat all alone with father in the 
sitting-room, feeling worse than ever because it 
was so still, and the fire looked as though it 
wanted me to lie down on the rug and cry, 
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A CHRISTMAS PONY. 





father suddenly threw down his paper and 


began to laugh. 
| jumped because I was so astonished, and 


he said solemnly, “ Henrietta Charlotte, how 
old are you?” 

Now, generally father calls me Harry, be- 
cause he does n’t like my name any better 
than I do; but my grandmother just insisted I 





“YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN 


should have it because, as she said, it was a 
good old family name, so of course I had to. 
Mother says grandmother had a very strong 
father said “ Henrietta 
knew something very special 


character. So when 
Charlotte,” 1 
was Coming. 

a 
straight. 

“ Fourteen, are you?” father went on, with 
a twinkle in the corners of his eyes. ‘“ You ’re 
almost grown. Now, how about Santa Claus? 


’m fourteen,” I said, sitting up very 


THE CHILDREN’S FACES WHEN THEY SAW 
AND A REAL SANTA CLAUS WITH A REAL pack!” 
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Harry, you must do something to help him 
out, this year.” 

I did n’t know what he meant, but I nodded 
my head and tried to look wise. 

“A man came into my office yesterday and 
wanted to sell me the prettiest little pony 
you ever saw in all your life. His name is 
‘Dancer,’ and he is so brown and glossy and 





THE DEAR LITTLE SLEIGH AND PONY, 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


full of tricks that 1 thought I would give him 
to the children for their Christmas present— ” 

“ Oh, father, how good of you!” I exclaimed, 
jumping up; but father went right along, smil- 
ing to himself. 

“ And there ’s a little sleigh, big enough for 
four children, that is, if they are n’t “vo big, 
and fur robes, and a fine harness and a whip, 
and everything. Now, would n't fit be a good 
plan to take the table and chairs out of the 
dining-room, and put boards all over the floor, 


’ 
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and put the pony and sleigh right in the middle 
of the room, and have a pretended Santa Claus 
about your size in the sleigh, with a real pack 
of presents on his back—I mean her back?” 

“Oh, father,” I gasped, “how perfectly, 
perfectly lovely!” And then I just hugged 
him. 

Of course we did n’t tell the children one 
word, but they found out that something nice 
was going to happen, and cheered up wonder- 
fully. The sun came out, and we all went 
downtown and bought presents, and the days 
just flew till Christmas Eve came. That night 
we hurried the children to bed as early as we 
could, but they all had to say “ The Night be- 
fore Christmas” and their prayers, and it took 
so long that I got a little impatient, because I 
was sure the pony must have come. At last 
I was ready, and father and I flew out to the 
stable, and there, sure enough, was a man with 
a little sleigh and the little pony— Dancer. 
He shook hands with me right away, and 
rubbed his head on my shoulder, and wanted 
to play. Father just stood and laughed. 

Then the man took the shafts off the sleigh 
and carried it into the house by the side door 
that opens into the dining-room. The boards 
were already on the carpet, so they put the 
sleigh right down in the middle of the room, 
and then they put the shafts on again. 

“The pony ’ll walk up thim two little stheps 
jist like a lamb,” the man said as he left, “ an’ 
it ’s a fine show he ’ll make in the marnin’, 
an’ a Merry Christmas to all of yez!” 

Then I tried on the fur things father had got 
for me, and the wig and the long whiskers, 
and we had a jolly time. After that Aunt 
Maria came in, and we trimmed the room with 
evergreens and holly and tinsel, and decorated 
even the little sleigh and shafts, too. It was 
so pretty when we had finished it! 

The next morning father woke me at five 
o'clock, for we knew the children would wake 
by six, and ‘we wanted plenty of time to get 
the pony in, though we were sure he would be 
I was dressed in 


only too delighted to come. 
two minutes; and when father came down we 
slipped out to the stable and put the harness 
on Dancer, and led him to the side door, which 
we had left open for the light. 


And—would 





A CHRISTMAS PONY. 


you believe it?—when he got to the steps and 
took one good look into the dining-room, and 
saw all the lights and greens and shining 
things, he just planted his four feet like fi 
stone posts and would n’t budge! We coax 
him and patted him; we turned the lights 
down so that they might not frighten him; fa- 
ther brought some boards and made a nice lit:! 
inclined plane over the two steps, in case i 
was those he objected to; but Dancer jus 
shook his head and stood perfectly still. 

After that we fed him some oats and a lot 
of sugar and a red apple, and he ate them all 
and rubbed his head on my shoulder, but he 
would of go into the house. At last the clock 
struck six, and I heard some one shout “ Merry 
Christmas!” up in the nursery. I knew the 
children would be down in a minute, and we 
must give up our lovely surprise. I was cold 
and hungry and tired out, and I just put my 
head down in Dancer’s mane and began to 
cry a little. 

“Never mind,” said father, cheerfully; 
“we ’ll have Santa Claus and the sleigh any- 
way. Run in and get your furs on while | 
take this disappointing animal to the stable.” 

What do you think that little scamp of a 
pony did when he heard that? Without a word 
from either of us he marched up those steps 
and into the dining-room, and stepped into the 
shafts of the sleigh in a second, and stood 
waiting to be harnessed! 

Well, it did n’t take a minute to fasten the 
buckles and throw some green and tinsel over 
him. Then I threw on my furs and wig and 
pwled.my pack on, for we heard the children 
tumbling down the stairs. And I only just 
got into the sleigh in time, as father threw 
open the folding doors. You should have 
seen the children’s faces when they saw the 
dear little sleigh and the pony, and a real Santa 
Claus with a real pack! That funny Dancer 
seemed perfectly delighted with the children, 
and stood there almost all day, eating candy 
and pop-corn, and letting himself be hugged. 
Father took a picture to send to mother so 
she could see how happy we were, and even if 
she was n’t there, it turned out to be, as I 
said at the beginning, the jolliest and merriest 
kind of a Christmas, after all. 
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By Zthel Parton 


And would you have the story 

With all the How and Wh 

alas stayed to cdheer a Tory 
ho came to hang one high, 

To dheer a Tollever ory 
Nor hang a Tollever spy? 


A light hand tapped at Tollever’s door, 


Tollever whispered ‘‘ Hark!’ 


Eye to the Keyhole, Knee to the floor, 


His wife peered into the dark. 


They opened it wide and they found 


her there, - 
Pale little maiden Prue, 


The porchway roses over her hair 


Shaking their evening dew. 
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Pale in the dusk as a flittering moth 
To lattice and jamb she clung, 
Her tremulous warning panted forth 
With childish stammering tongue. 


**We love no Tories and spies we hate, 
My mother she bids me say, 

But the creeK winds in by your garden 
gate: 

Take boat and steal away. 
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**My mother says, whatever ye be, 
Tory, traitor, or spy, 

For your children’s sake that have 
played with me, 

God spare you, and good-bye. 
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eas Sar the mob is afoot!’’ quoth 
Ss e, 
And Tollever swore in wrath; 
They snatched what chattels they might 
to flee 
And away down the garden path. 
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Down through the garden trim with box, 
With thyme and marjoram sweet, 
*Mid the chin-high phlox and the holly- 

hocks 
And the lads-love under their feet. 


The little boat rocKed on the silent tide 
As they tumbled the children in 
And a moment paused ere the oars they 

tried 
To hark at a distant din: 


mv 4. Tory! Harry them out!" 
Afar they caught the cry— 
And the wet blades dipped at the angry 
shout 
Plashed eddying their reply. 


Away, away, in the night-mist gray 
They faded, they were gone; 
With the pallid flowers and the dying 


ay 
Maid Prudence stood alone. 


Fear took her heart: there fell a change 
Now they she warned were fled; 
The empty house looked stern and 

strange 
As though it held the dead. 


And shouts of men broke loud again 
Upon the quiet air. 

Through her their coming would be vain, 
They must not find her there. 


She fled across the swinging bloom 
As lightly as a hare, : 

And past the house—a fire-lit room 
And something stirring there? 


Midway her course as she were shot 
She stopped: she peered to see: 

Aye! There was one had been forgot 
More lone, more scared, than she. 
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Unmothered, wailing low in fear 
A baby lay on the floor— 
The surging shouts came near, more 
near, 
But Prudence fled no more. 


‘“*Tory Tollever, out! Come out! 
Nor hide you in your den 

We'll hale you out, we’ll harry a out”’ 
(Alack, how fierce be men!) 


‘* Your door-yard holds an elm tree high 
That hath a goodly bough: 

’Twill bear the weight of a Tory spy— 
Come out and we’ll hang one now!’”’ 


No answer gave the dumb drear house 
Dark on the streakéd sKy— 

With rallying-call, with rout and rouse 
They stayed not for reply. 


Heaving shoulder and thrusting hand 
They brake the door apart— 

And they saw within a little maid stand 
With a baby held to her heart. 


They saw her eyes gleam wild alarm 
But she held her burden tight 

That snug once more in a curving arm 
Knew never a throb of fright. 


‘*What have we here?’”’ one cried to her 
And his deep voice wrathful rang: 

Quoth she, ‘‘’Tis a Tory baby, sir, 
Too little a one to hang!’’ 


Then loud and loud that jovial crowd 
In laughter lost their ire— 
At their leader checKed and Prudence 
cowed 
And the baby by the fire! 
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They saw their prey had slipped away, 
They growled and let him go, 
Laugh they would since they might not 


slay, 
And hark to the Tory crow! 
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The Tory liked the leaping flame, 
The Tory liked the crowd, 

The Tory’s twinkling dimples came, 
He chucKled and laughed aloud! 
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(All rosy-red in the flame-lit gloom 
Little and least, they shone 

In the dusKy house, the invaded room 
Those two young things, alone.) 
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They caught the lass up shoulder-high, 
She clasped the baby still, 
The low round moon was a-peep in the 
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As they carried them over the sill— 
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THE front gate closed with a snap; hurried 
steps were heard on the veranda; the outer 
door opened, then slammed noisily, and, with 
four long strides, Tom Hammond mounted the 
stairs, reaching the landing just in time to hear 
the key gently click inside the room before 
him. 

“Elizabeth,” he called, beating a loud 
tattoo upon the door, “Elizabeth Marcella, 
open to me at once, lest I take measures to 
cause you both wrath and humiliation. Dost 
thou hear, fair damsel? ” 

No response. 

“Betsy—oh, I say, Betsy,” said he, in a 
sudden change of tone, “can’t you let a 
fellow in?” 

Still no reply. 

“Sweet sister of mine, wilt thou not admit 
the brother of thy love?” he continued wheed- 
lingly, through the keyhole. 

Still silence supreme. 

“Hey, Bess!” he cried, this time with 
aggravating pretense of awe, “doth genius 
burn? ”’ 

Continued silence, broken only by the steady 
scratch of a pen and an occasional flutter of 
paper within. 

“Oh, I merely wanted to tell you, Betsy,” 
—the voice sounded anxious now, or as much 
so as was possible through the spasm of sup- 
pressed mirth,—“I was reading only this 
morning that for overtaxed brains the applica- 
tion of some cooling liquid to the head often 
brings quick relief. In fact, they say the 
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. often wonderful, and fa- 

quences, accordingly, are 
thus often averted. If I judge rightly 
in the present case, I suggest that this theory 
be put into immediate practice, for—” 

The key moved softly in the lock. 

“That ’s a good girl,” said the outsider, 
coaxingly. “I knew you ’d melt at last before 
my persuasive powers. Persistency, as Pro- 
fessor North used to say, is— 

The sentence was left unfinished ; for, with- 
out warning, a stream of cold water shot 
mysteriously and unexpectedly through the 
slightly opened door, and Tom’s mischievous 
face was dripping. ; 

The door was then opened farther to reveal 
a slight, girlish figure, with a small silver atom- 
izer extended in one soft white hand. The 
face was dimpled with laughter, and a teasing 
voice said mockingly : 

“The application of some cooling liquid to 
the face often brings quick relief to an over- 
In fact, the result is often 


result is 
tal conse- 


taxed tongue! 
wonderful; as, for instance—” 

But Tom had made a sudden dive toward 
the open door, and before Bess could with- 
draw to the seclusion of her room, he had 
wedged his one hundred and forty pounds of 
solid avoirdupois inside, and stood trium- 
phantly looking down at his pretty seventeen- 
year-old sister. 

“Tt ’s not fair to take advantage of a girl!” 
she exclaimed laughingly. “Besides, you 
must n’t bother me now; I ’m busy. Wait 
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till after supper,” she went on entreatingly, 
“and then I solemnly promise to make a 


martyr of 
myself for 
one whole 
hour, and 
without a 
murmur.” 

“Oh, no; 
there is no 
time like the 
present,” he 
repliedcom- 
placently. 
“Whenever 
I gain an 
advantage, 
I mean to 
follow it up 
and make 
the most of 
it. Lost op- 
portunities 
never will 
return, you 
know! So 
I seize the 
present mo- 
ment to in- 
cline mine 
ear to the 
thrilling 
passages of 
my sweet 
sister’s  lat- 
est literary 
production, 
and, if nec- 
essary, to 
rendersome 
valuable criticism and advice on the sub- 
ject! Being of superior age and wisdom, I 
deem it no more than just to give you the 
benefit of my own enlarged ideas. Also— 
though my natural modesty makes me shrink 
from saying it—my kindness of heart and 
generosity of nature compel me to offer as- 
sistance to a struggling bro—ahem! sister, 
and—” 

A fluffy silk sofa-pillow here checked the 





‘AND TOM'S MISCHIEVOUS FACE WAS DRIPPING.” 


superfluous flow of speech, as Tom was 
ceremoniously backed into the corner by the 
steady push 
of two lit- 
tle hands. 
“ Tom-m 

9 Hammo: 
you — you 

wretch 
cried his sis- 
i ter, bump- 
ing his head 
delicately 
against the 
: wall. “Now, 
sir, you do 
penance at 
once or I ’Il 
never — for- 
give you!” 
“Aha,my 
fair lady, so 
you thrust 
all my prof- 
fered assis- 
tance ruth- 
lessly to one 
side! So be 
it! But me 
to do pen- 
ance? Oh, 
no, no, my 
dear; I ‘d 
rather see 
you doing 
a cake-walk 
instead!” 
And pulling 
her bodily 
along _be- 
side him, with the hilarity that all the dignity of 
his nineteen years had not yet smothered, he 
began to whistle merrily the latest darky song. 
“Tom, you are dreadful!” cried his sister, 
dropping into the nearest chair after a lively 
skirmish about the room. “Just see what a 

fright you ’ve made of me!” 

She adjusted the smali tortoise-shell comb 
to the disordered ripples of thick brown hair, 
and ruefully held the streaming lengths of 
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gauzy blue ribbon before his unsympathizing 
aze. 

‘Behold the up-to-date ‘maiden all for- 
lorn’!” was his consoling reply. “If life 
was n’t too short to waste in petty words, I ’d 
apologize,” he went on, in mock seriousness. 
“As it is, allow me to be of practical use, and 
rearrange that fluffy—what do you call it?~ 
thing about your throat.” 

Bess made a sudden move toward the atom- 
izer, saying threateningly: “If a second ap- 
plication of this well-known remedy is neces- 
sary, I shall not scruple to do my duty!” 

Tom dropped penitently into a chair, and 
vowed good behavior. Accordingly, the wea- 
-pon of defense was laid aside; but Bess shook 
her brown head suspiciously. 

“Too many past experiences make me 
if sadly doubt your reform,” she said impres- 
sively. ‘“‘ However, now that you have suc- 
ceeded in getting in, would you mind telling 
me what your errand is?” 

‘Not in the least,” he answered, with airy 
ease and a manner of great condescension. 
‘Fact is, I had several; so I ‘ll give them to 
you in the respective order of their impor- 
tance. First, father having driven to the city 
without me, I sought your presence in the 
hope of receiving some sisterly balm as a 
means of relief for my wounded feelings. 
Second, to inquire if your ladyship will be 
so gracious as to bestow the honor of your 
company upon so unworthy a subject as my- 
self at the concert this evening. Third, to see 
if I could soften your heart sufficiently to re- 
spond to my urgent need, and to persuade 
that domestic necessity of evil—commonly 
known to the household of Hammond as 
Eliza Ann—that I am actually suffering for 
another piece of chocolate cake. Lastly, in 
the flickering hope that you might dismount 
from your pinnacle of reserved and lofty si- 
lence long enough to read me those words of 
your inspired pen with which you mean to 
entrance the audience on the night of com- 
mencement with your marvelous essay!” 

Bess laughed gaily, and crossing the room 
to the side of her teasing hero, she perched 
herself upon the arm of his chair. 

From babyhood days Tom had always been 
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the torment of her life as well as the pride of 
her heart, and throughout the whole young life 
he had unfalteringly remained the idol of her 
girlish fancy. Involuntarily Tom’s long arm 
slipped round her slender waist with a bro- 
therly squeeze as she pushed her small white 
fingers through his light curly locks. 
“Oh, Tom, you ridiculous boy,’ 
giving his hair an affectionate little tweak, 
“TI ’m sure it ¢s too bad that father went off . 
without you—that is, from my standpoint. As 
for the cake, you don’t deserve any; so it will 
be through no help of mine you get it.” 
“T might have known that,” Tom mur- 
“In fact, I felt it in my 












































’ she said, 


mured dejectedly. 
bones.” 

“But as for the concert,” she interrupted 
serenely, ‘I shall be delighted, I assure you. 
However,” she added severely, “no teasing, 
bribing, or threats can move me regarding the 
essay, and not a single word do you hear till 
the night of commencement. There!” 

“ But, Bess,” he urged, in his most wheed- 
ling voice, “‘you might at least let a fellow 
know the subject.” 

“* All things come to those who will but 
Therefore have 


,” or 


wait,’” she replied sagely. 
patience till the 2oth of June, and virtue will 
bring its own reward.” 

“But two months is such an everlasting 
time to wait,” he retorted dolefully. 
it ’s not using a man fair to treat him like that. 
Besides, I always tell you things,” he ended, 
with an entreating glance. 

“Yes, Tommy, we all know you never coudd 
keep anything to yourself,” she 
soothingly, with a patronizing pat upon his 
sun-browned cheek. 

“Have you’ undertaken 
woman’s suffrage?” he questioned roguishly. 


“T say, 


answered 


the theme of 


“Or possibly,” he blandly suggested, “it ’s 
on the joys of a brother’s tender love. Ah, 
yes!” he continned, with elaborate gestures, 
glancing toward the small mahogany writing- 
desk, where his own picture stood in a pretty 
frame, “I am sure that must be it, and that 
my own worthy likeness is the source of in- 
spiration from which you draw your lofty 
ideals! Bess,” he cried, with warming enthu- 
siasm, pressing her hand with fervor too over- 
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done to be sincere, “I actualiy believe there 
is a possibility of your winning that prize! 
In fact, I ’ll go still further and say there ’s 
barely a doubt of it!” 

“But if I do win, Tom,”—her brown eyes 
suddenly became serious,—‘‘and Miss Tower 
told the French teacher she was almost sure I 
would—no, keep still, you torment; I was n’t 
eavesdropping at all: I was doing some trans- 
lating in the recitation-room, and really 
could n’t help hearing. But if I do,’—and 
the two little spots of pink suddenly deepened 
in color,—‘‘ I know what I shall do.” 

“What? Or is the secret to be revealed 
only when. your plans have materialized?” 

“T shall buy that picture at the Art Ex- 
hibit; I mean the one that made such a deep 
impression on me the first time I saw it. I 
should love it always, for it could never lose 
its inspiration, and—” 

“And then, with the one you already 
possess,”—glancing mischievously toward the 
mahogany desk,—“ you would ‘make life, 
death, and that vast forever, one grand, sweet’ 
—Elizabeth! how dare you! Ugh, I’m not 
over-fond of violet-scented lace handkerchiefs, 
so please keep yours where they belong— 
which is n’t, my fair Betsy, inside my mouth!” 

“Tom, my overtaxed patience can bear no 
more! Now, if you are not out of this room 
before I count ten,” she cried, with a threat- 
ening look, seizing both atomizer and sofa- 
pillow, “I shall not answer for the conse- 
quences!” 

Tom made a hasty exit, calling over his 
shoulder when he reached the landing: “ This 
is what is known as ‘ fleeing from the wrath to 
come,’ I suppose!” 

But the door closed with a bang, and the 
key slid quickly in the lock. 

Since Judge Hartwell had offered to the 
twelve graduates of ‘Miss Tower’s select 
school for young ladies’ the reward of one 
hundred dollars for the best written and most 
gracefully delivered essay, Bess Hammond 
had set her heart on winning it. There was 
among the whole class only one who she 
really feared might prove a formidable rival. 

This was Louise Denton, who was strug- 
gling against the greatest difficulties to receive 


the diploma that later would secure for her 
the teacher’s certificate. Throughout their 
school-days the various and more insignific: nt 
triumphs or failures had fallen to each alike, 
and hence always remained about equal. Now 
this was to be their last contest, and both were 
working untiringly for the final victory. 

It is true, Louise had always studied hard 
and worked faithfully to acquire the hich 
standard that Bess Hammond had always 
reached without apparent effort. Louise was 
slower in both thought and action; but when 
once a problem was solved or a difficulty sur- 
mounted, she had always scored an advance 
never to be lost, as Bess had good reason to 
remember. It was, therefore, with equal zeal 
and determination that both girls resolved to 
work for the prize that should mark; either 
with failure or success, the last supreme trial 
of scholarship—though, as a matter of fact, 
their motives were different. 

Bess worked with the energy of her whole 
vivacious nature; for to her the securing of 
the prize meant only the conquest of various 
difficulties, and a reward for brilliant effort. 

Louise struggled bravely for all this also; 
but in addition to the glamour of praise and 
admiration was the half-frenzied hope of se- 
curing the money. It meant so much to her 
for its own sake. Of course no one else 
could even realize just what it did mean to 
her, for no one but Louise knew of the invalid 
mother’s needs at home, who had denied 
herself almost the very necessaries of life to 
afford Louise the advantage of a thorough 
education. 

But Louise knew all this, and many painful 
details, besides, which would have made Dr. 
Hammond's pretty daughter Bess open her 
brown eyes in amazement; for poverty in the 
real sense of the word was unknown to her. 

Early on the graduation day, when Bess 
Hammond spread her dainty gown upon her 
small white bed, she vaguely wondered what 
the other girls were going to wear. She knew 
what a few of them had chosen for this all- 
important occasion, but it suddenly crossed 
her mind that Louise Denton would probably 
have nothing new, and that the last year’s 
dimity would have to answer. 
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\Vith a sudden pity, she sat down in the “If I only dared!” she whispered softly, 
small willow rocker, her whole bright nature taking from the closet the lovely new swiss 
now aroused in genuine sympathy. Not that and gently shaking out its soft white folds. 


““IN HER EAGERNESS SHE WAS KNEELING BY MRS. DENTON’S SIDE, HER EYES FULL OF ENTREATY.” 


Louise Denton would n’t look superb even in “If I only dared offer it to her! But she ’s so 


calico, with that queenly bearing and well- proud—though I ‘ve never worn it, and no 


’ 


poised golden head, but—and her girlish mind one need ever know.’ 
was filled with all kinds of impromptu plans. The more she thought of it, the more it 
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seemed a pity to let that old dimity go to 
commencement, and to allow the beautiful new 
swiss to remain shut up in the dark, stuffy 
closet at home. She was thinking what she 
could do to prevent such a catastrophe; her 
eyes were wandering dreamily about the room, 
and then turned vacantly toward the open win- 
dow. Then the perplexed face instantly cleared, 
and, with a soft little laugh, she ran hastily down 
the stairs to the broad, shady veranda. 

With nimble fingers she gathered a whole 
armful of the pearly white roses which were 
twining so gracefully about the trellis, her 
cheeks glowing with delight. 

“T may at least take her these, and that 
will be an excuse for seeing her,” she thought. 
“Then it must come about; and she will have 
to take it, for I won’t take no for an answer.” 

Louise Denton’s proud face met Bess Ham- 
mond’s laughing one at the door with a 
look of helpless bewilderment. To. see Miss 
Tower’s most popular pupil on the very day of 
commencement at her own home, her arms 
filled with beautiful white roses, caused her too 
much surprise to be stifled in one moment. 

“Oh, Louise,” she exclaimed gaily, “I just 
happened to think, or rather did a few min- 
utes ago, that you might like some of these 
roses for to-night! There are such quantities 
of them that there ’s plenty for both of us, and 
it seemed such a pity to leave them there, when 
every rose in Brighton ought to grace our 
commencement!” 

Louise’s face relaxed. She opened the door 
wide. It was so unexpected and so very 
thoughtful of Bess that her face softened 
with pleasure. Then, too, they would be such 
a welcome addition to the plain old dimity. 
Even the new ribbons would look stiff_by 
comparison. 

“ How can I ever thank you!” 

Her voice was so pleased that Bess almost 
wondered at it. 

‘“ But are you sure, Elizabeth, that you have 
left plenty for yourself?” she said, glancing at 
the great armful as if in doubt. 

“ Oh, lots!” the other replied lightly. 

But when Bess entered the small sitting- 
room, and saw Mrs. Denton’s pale face bent 
eagerly though somewhat anxiously over the old 
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dimity, while with nervous fingers she was ir. 
ranging its freshly laundered folds, Bess felt, for 
the first time, that more than the new swiss dress 
should rightfully fall to Louise Denton’s lot 

“Look, mother dearest,” cried Louise, her 
face radiant with pleasure, “see what this 
good fairy has brought me!” 

Mrs. Denton rose hastily, and with quie 
dignity extended her hand smilingly. She, t 
was pleased to see Dr. Hammond’s beautiful 
daughter, and the gift caused her faded blue 
eyes suddenly to fill with tears. 

“We were going to make the white lilacs 
do,” she said a little sadly, when Louise left 
the room to put the flowers in water; “ but 
these lovely roses will serve so much better to 
hide the defects of the poor old dimity. I 
had hoped to do better by Louise when she 
graduated,” she added regretfully, with a wist- 
ful look about her mouth, “ but my last illness 
has left us with so many debts that Louise 
would n’t hear of such a thing for a moment.” 

Then was her opportunity, and Bess knew 
it. With a quick little movement, she put out 
her hand and laid the dress at one side. 

“Mrs. Denton,” she began _hesitatingly, 
“do you suppose—could you persuade Louise 
—oh, Mrs. Denton, wou/d Louise wear one of 
my dresses, do you think? I have so many, 
and there ’s a new swiss—never worn—that 's 


— 


just the thing. 

The faded eyes brightened for an instant, 
and then she slowly shook her head. 

“Oh, my dear child, we could not accept 
that, you know,—” she began. 

But Bess checked her with an imperious 
little gesture of impatience. ‘Why not? I 
have one that is as pretty, and, besides, this has 
never been worn, and it would fit Louise, I 
know. Mrs. Denton, you must make her wear 
it; do consent—do. 

In her eagerness she had slipped to the 
floor and was kneeling by Mrs. Denton’s side, 
her eyes full of entreaty. The small white 
hand went forward and clasped the thin fin- 
gers with a persuasive pressure; and, to her 
joy, Mrs. Denton at length gave an answering 
smile of consent. 

But it was when Bess had reached the gate 
that another thought occurred to her busy 


>? 
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brain, and, returning, she ran lightly up the 
steps once more. 

And oh, Louise,” she called, “ you must 
let us call for you to-night. Now be sure 


to be ready at quarter of eight”; and with- 





‘A PAGE WAS MISSING,’ LOUISE REPLIED DULLY, ‘ THAT 


(SEE PAGE 121.) 
out waiting for a reply she sped joyfully 
homeward. 
On the veranda she met Tom, pacing slowly 
up and down. As she opened the gate and, 
smiling, came up the broad walk, he suddenly 
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halted and, with both hands in his pockets, he 
gave a long, low whistle. 

“Well, you beat my time o’ day, as Aunt 
Nanny Post used to remark!” he began, a 
quizzical little look about the eyes. ‘ Here 
I ’ve been chasing all over the 
premises trying to find some 
trace of the missing princess, 
when lo! she appears looking 
as cool and unconcerned as if 
this were not the very day she 
is to glorify the town of Brigh- 
ton in general and the family 
of Hammond in particular. 
Now, suppose you give an ac- 
count of yourself,” he added, 
pulling her into the hammock 
beside him. “Are n't proper 
young ladies supposed to keep 
themselves in retirement on 
such an important day as com- 
mencement?” he asked grave- 
ly, “or have times changed 
since I was young, and is it 
true that would-be graduates 
are nowadays allowed to wan- 
der about in a harum-scarum 
kind of way without consulting 
their elders? ” 

As the day wore away and 
twilight began to approach, 
Bess had lost much of her en- 
thusiasm over the prize. She 
even picked up the brilliant 
essay in a guilty kind of way, 
and then, half sadly, replaced 
it in the drawer. Somehow, 
she felt that the prize ought 
not to come to her; for Louise 
—yes, the proud, beautiful Lou- 
ise—really needed the money. 

Tom was dressed an hour 
too early, and was restlessly 
a aa pacing the lower hall with boy- 
ish impatience while his sister 
still remained enshrouded in the mysteries of 
her wonderful toilet in the room above. Dr. 
Hammond, who was usually so grave and 
silent, seemed for once to have laid aside the 
dignified reserve of his nature, and greeted his 
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daughter with a proud and happy smile when 
she at last appeared among them in all her girl- 
ish loveliness. 

““Whew! Oh, I say, Bess, can a fellow 
touch you in a rig like that?” asked Tom. 

“ Certainly not, young 
man,” she answered 
laughingly. “Do yousup- 
pose I would imperil all 
this finery to your de- 
structive ‘touches’? Wait 
till I get home; but hold 
your peace till then!” 

“Now, father,” de- 
clared Tom, “if this—er 
—commencement affair 
was only a beauty show, 
Bess might have a ghost 
of a chance to win dis- 
tinction. Don’t you think 
so?” he asked roguishly. 

Tom gallantly escorted 
Bess to the carriage, and 
handed her the essay as 
tenderly as the most ex- 
acting could wish. Then, 
with a low bow, he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ The exit of fame 
and beauty!” 

The door snapped ; but 
before the carriage started 
it suddenly reopened, and 
a merry voice called soft- 
ly, “ Tom!” 

The brother turned 
and approached the car- 
riage. 

A smiling face bent 
forward in the darkness. 
“You may 4iss me, Tom; but don’t you dare 
touch me!” 

The brilliantly lighted hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity ; the galleries were filled to 
overflowing, and even the aisles were packed 
with eager spectators. The little suburb town 
of Brighton had seldom witnessed such a gath- 
ering as was seen at the commencement exhi- 
bition in the old hall that night. 

Louise Denton was more: beautiful than 
ever in the lovely gown, with its broad, sheeny 





ELIZABETH READS HER ESSAY. 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


sash and the clustering white roses. She was 
perfectly cool, and never for a moment lost 
a particle of her customary self-poise and 
graceful dignity. 

“Oh, I hope, 7 do hope, that she will win!’ 
Bess said over and over 
to herself; and, what is 
more, she meant it from 
the depths of her hea: 

Her own name, she 
noted, was last on the 
programme, and Louise 
Denton’s just preceding. 
When at last Louise her- 
self moved slowly and 
gracefully before the sea 
of upturned faces, Bess 
leaned eagerly forward, 
her own big brown eyes 
filled with admiration. 
Her breath came in 
quick, short little catches 
as she listened enthusias- 
tically to the well-modu- 
lated voice. Louise was 
doing remarkably well, 
and Bess’s heart thumped 
joyously. The essay itself 
was deep and brilliant— 
better than her own, it 
seemed to Bess, and Lou- 
ise’s rendering of it was 
simply perfect. 

She glanced down at 
the carefully written lines 
before her, and then hur- 
riedly laid her hand over 
the pages, as if in fear 
they might bring up the 
old longing for success. If she cared, and 
really ¢ried, perhaps—but she did n’t! Had 
not she, Bess Hammond, everything in the 
world that an indulgent father and adoring 
brother could bring into her life to cause her 
happiness ?—while Louise, proud, beautiful 
Louise, had little but care and poverty to fill 
her life. 

All this ran through her mind in a vague and 
hazy way, when suddenly Louise hesitated, 
stammered, and at last broke down altogether. 
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What could it all mean? She had done so 
grandly up to this point that Bess was not the 
only one who wondered. ‘There was scarcely 
more than a moment’s pause, and she had 
nearly finished, but Louise seemed disturbed, 
and the last few pages lost all their brilliancy 
and sounded tame and spiritless. 

With a burning face and misty eyes Louise 
took her seat, her proud heart beating almost 
to the verge of suffocation. 

“A page was missing,” she replied dully, in 
response to Bess’s sympathetic face; “that 
was all, but it is enough to insure my failure. 
Not that I ’d care, except for my poor, dear 
little mother—” 

“Hush, darling,” Bess whispered softly, a 
light of tenderness, mingling with determina- 
tion, creeping into her own brown eyes. The 
little lines about the mouth had not gathered 
there for nothing, and the small, clenched 
hand meant resolve. 

It was only a missing page that had cruelly 
shattered Louise Denton’s one fond hope, and 
it was only the missing page that took away 
Bess Hammond’s last grain of selfishness. Yes, 
Louise had failed; but she, Bess Hammond, 
should zof,; for—and then the pale, anxious 
face in a certain small sitting-room rose as in 
a mist before her, and Bess made up her mind. 

She then heard her own name announced, 
and as she went forward there was the merest 
suggestion of a happy smile about the half- 
parted lips, and her eyes were shining like two 
stars. She saw her father’s pleased face be- 
fore her, and noted Tom’s, now beaming with 
boyish pride. He caught her glance, and the 
clear blue eyes shot straight to that fluttering 
heart beneath the lace and ribbons the mes- 
sage of love and encouragement that Bess 
most needed. 

She certainly must be in a dream, for the 
mass of humanity before her was like a great, 
dark uncertainty. Page after page was 
turned, while scarcely another sound than 
Bess’s voice broke upon the terrible stillness 
of the hall. People leaned eagerly forward in 
their seats with parted lips, fearing to draw a 
natural breath for fear of interruption, 

Now her voice rose thrillingly sweet, and 
then softly dropped to the tenderness of some 
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line in a minor key, while her face, radiant at 
the beginning, seemed now transfigured with a 
new beauty unknown to it before. Depths of 
her nature were being sounded that had never 
before been fathomed, and her whole soul was 
pouring forth in a flow of eloquence. Her 
pure, unselfish resolve to win for another’s sake 
had clothed her words with marvelous beauty, 
far beyond her own comprehension. 

Louise stretched forth her hand and clasped 
Bess’s tightly when Bess at last took the seat 
beside her. Her clear gray eyes looked 
with frank affection into the lovely flushed 
face, and her words of praise were sincere 
and true. And when Bess again went forward 
to receive the prize, after the consultation of 
the judges, Louise Denton’s eyes followed her 
with all the unselfishness of her noble nature. 

But it was not until they were securely 
“packed ”"—flowers and all—in the carriage 
a half-hour later by the devoted Thomas that 
Louise learned what Bess wished to do with 
the prize she had won. 

“But you must, dear,” Bess urged, as Lou- 
ise poured forth her refusals. ‘“ Besides,” 
added firmly, ‘I know you would have won 
it yourself if it had n’t been for the lost 
page, so I could never feel it was justly mine. 
Then, too, Louise,” and the brown head bent 
slightly, “you can consider it a loan, if you 
will; but you must take it for the little mo- 
ther’s sake, if not for your own.” 

And then the haughty Louise, her eyes 
overflowing with tears, took her friend in her 
arms and kissed the happy face lovingly. 

From the reserved, undemonstrative girl it 
was so unexpected an act that even Bess was 
astonished; but it was in that moment of un- 
reserve that the prize of one hundred dollars 
changed hands and went to the little white 
house in the valley instead of to the big, hand- 
some one on the hill. 

For a week Bess evaded all inquisitive re- 
marks concerning the picture, for Tom had 
insisted he should go with her when she 
bought it, and the secret had thus far been 
whispered to no one but her father. 

Then, one day, when she was quite dis- 
armed, and was beginning to feel a quiet sense 
of security that no one else should know, Tom 


she 
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marched in without ceremony, and caught her 
in his arms. 

Instead of tossing his cap to the three rous- 
ing cheers he gave, Bess herself was whirled 
into the air with each deafening salute. 


Then, when she escaped from his clinging 
hands, he looked mischievously down at her 
from his towering height, and said, with 
attempt at gravity: ‘Verily, Bess, thou art 
indeed worthy to be called my sister!” 


n 





CHRISTMAS ON THE “MAYFLOWER.” 


By ELIzABETH 


Capy STANTON. 





HisTorIANs take so little note of the doings 
of women and children that I presume not 
one of my readers ever heard of Christmas on 
the ‘“ Mayflower”; and yet the unwritten his- 
tory of individuals and nations is always most 
interesting. I am indebted for my facts to 
Elizabeth Tudor Brewster, named after the 
Queen. She was a favorite niece of Elder 
William Brewster, who went to Holland with 
the Pilgrims, and lived there several years. 
My husband’s mother was a Brewster, and into 
her hands came many of the private family 
letters, dim and yellow with time, and among 
others this account of Christmas. 

While yet at sea, the mothers began to 
discuss the probabilities of reaching land by 
December 25, and having some little cele- 
bration for the children, as they had half a 
dozen on board of the right age to enjoy 
some holiday performances. ‘The _fore- 
mothers who came from Holland had imbibed 
the Dutch love for festive occasions, and were 
more liberal in their views than the rigid Puri- 
tans direct from England, who objected to all 
the legends of old Saint Nicholas. But Elder 
Brewster, then seventy-nine years old, and lov- 
ing children tenderly, gave his vote for the 
celebration. Accordingly, as they sailed up 
the beautiful harbor of Plymouth, the mothers 
were busy in their preparations for the glad 
day. Knowing the fondness of Indians for 
beads, they had brought a large box of all 
sizes and colors, which they were stringing for 
the little Indians, as they intended to invite a 
few of them to come on board the ship. The 
mothers had also brought a barrel full of ivy, 


holly, laurel, and immortelles, to decorate their 
log cabins. Of these they made wreaths to 
ornament the children and the saloon. As 
soon as the Mayflower cast anchor, Elder 
Brewster and his interpreter, and as many of 
the fathers and mothers as the little boats 
would hold, went ashore to make arrangements 
about their cabins, to visit the squaws and in- 
vite the children. The interpreter explained 
to them the meaning or significance of Christ- 
mas, the custom of exchanging gifts, etc., and 
they readily accepted the invitation. Massa- 
soit was sachem of the Wampanoags and 
chief at this point. The yellow fever had re- 
duced his tribe, once estimated at thirty thou- 
sand, down to three hundred, now scattered all 
along the southern coast of Massachusetts. 
When the Pilgrims landed there were only a 
few huts at that point. But the noble chief 
Massasoit was there, fortunately for our little 
colony, consisting only of one hundred and 
two, all told—men, women, and children. 
Massasoit was a splendid specimen of man- 
hood, honest, benevolent, and he loved peace. 
When Christmas dawned, bright and beautiful, 
he came on board with two squaws and six 
little boys and girls, all in their ornaments, 
paint, and feathers, the children in bright 
scarlet blankets, and caps made of white 
rabbit-skins, the little ears standing up on their 
foreheads, and squirrel tails hanging down 
their backs. Each one carried a small basket 
containing beech- and hickory-nuts and winter- 
green-berries which they presented gracefully 
to the English children standing in a line 
ready to receive them. ‘The interpreter had 
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taught them to say “ Happy to see you,” “ Wel- 
come,” and “ Farewell” in the Indian tongues. 
So they shook hands and received the natives 


CHRISTMAS DINNER ON THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER.” 


graciously, presenting them, in turn, with little 
tin pails filled with fried cakes, almonds and 
raisins, some bright English pennies, a horn, 
andadrum. The mothers tied strings of beads 
round their necks, wrists, and ankles, with 
which they were greatly pleased. 

rhey went all over the ship, and asked many 
questions about all they saw. When Massa- 
soit proposed to go, the mothers urged him to 
stay to dinner, but he declined, saying that 
they did not understand English customs in 





eating, and that the children would not know 
how to use knives, forks, and spoons. 
Moreover, he said they never ate except 
when they were hun- 
gry, and the sun was 
still too high for that. 
The exchanging of 
presents was a very 
pretty ceremony, and 
when they were ready 
to depart, the good 
elder placed his hands 
on each little head, 
giving a short prayer 
and his blessing. While 
all this was transpir- 
ing the squaws asked 
the foremothers to give 
them beads, which they 
readily did, and placed 
wreaths of ivy on their 
heads. As they pad- 
dled away in their lit- 
tle canoes, t horns 
and drums sound 
Then the mother 
decorated their tables 
and spread out a grand 
Christmas dinner. 
Among other things, 
they brought a box of 
plum-puddings. It is 
an English custom to 
make a large number 
of plum-puddings at 
Christmas-time,and shut 
them up tight in small 
tin pails and hang 
them on hooks on the 
kitchen wall, where they keep for months. 
You see them in English kitchens to this 
day. With their plum-puddings, gooseberry- 
tarts, Brussels sprouts, salt fish, and bacon, the 
Pilgrims had quite a sumptuous dinner, Then 
they sang “‘God Save the King,” and went on 
deck to watch the sun go down and the moon 
rise in all her glory. 
The children took their little baskets to 
their berths, the last objects of interest on 
which their eves rested as they fell asleep. 








Nort for a pouch of silver pennies would I 
let this writing fall under my lord baron’s eye! 
I have scraped through the parlous business 
with a whole skin, which is more than I 


should own did my lord know the truth. My 
part is to thank the kind saints, and guard my 
tongue. Yet, since some day, though scarce 
in my lord’s lifetime, it may become possible 
to clear my brother’s name, I set down here 
the record. 

My brother Hal was ever quick with tools, 
and I at my books. Therefore our good 
master the baron, having a care for us, the 
orphan sons of a steward who had served him 
well, sent me to school under the monks at 
Canterbury, and prenticed Hal to a black- 
smith, and later to the best of armorers. Both 
of us fared well, and at length were back in 
the castle, I clerk of the accounts, Hal head of 
the forges. And who so popular in all the 
great household as big, brawny Hal, with ever 
a jest on his lips, and a kind word for all? 

One morning, as I sat at work over some 
matters of leases or the like, with never a 
thought of any evil to befall us two, the door 
was flung open by little Robin, the page, gasp- 
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ing for breath, his face white, his eyes popping 
from his head. 

“Ned!” he panted, “oh, good Ned! come 
quick. Thy brother is in covenant with the 
evil one! He rides a broomstick in the court, 
like the witches at their revels!” 

“What ’s this?” I cried, springing up; but 
the youngster turned and ran out. I followed, 
perforce, wondering what in the world my 
clever brother had invented presently. 

Hal had ever the cleverest fingers and nim- 
blest brain to forge new devices. He loved 
to work in iron, and fashioned many a thing 
besides mail and weapons. Not long before, 
I had wandered one day into the smithy, to 
find him busied in cutting a number of fine 
steel rods into lengths of an ell or so. 

“What art planning?” I asked. “A trap, 
perchance?” 

He laughed mysteriously, and shook his 
head. 

“What is ’t, then?” 

“What thou couldst never guess in a 
month o’ Sundays,” Hal made answer, laugh- 
ing again as if greatly pleased with his secret. 
I, remembering the many inventions he had 
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devised for our wonder, indoors and out, 
made no doubt this was some new scheme of 
the kind. 

“ Ay, that it is!” he cried. “Such an in- 
yention as none has ever dreamed of. If I 
can do what I plan; I will make a machine 
that will travel like a horse—an iron horse 
that will need no corn, but will bear me like the 
bonniest steed ever foaled in broad England.” 

“Thou ’rt jesting!” 

‘Nay, never was I earnester.” 
“ Then thou art mad.” 
But all he would answer was, “ Wait and 


” 


see. 
I thought little more of the matter as the 


center of the quadrangle, riding his horse of 
iron, was Hal. 

Nay, ’t was no horse; but what else it was 
I know not how to tell. Yet, since the world 
will never see its like again, I must e’en try to 
give account of it. 

Hal had fashioned two wheels, about an 
ell’s length or less from rim to rim, finer than 
any ever seen. The little steel rods aforesaid 
were the spokes, and the rims were of stout ash 
wood, with tires of thin iron. He had placed 
the wheels not opposite each other, as in every 
vehicle known to man they are placed, but, in- 
stead, one behind the other, a little space apart. 
Between them, sundry rods of the size of a spear- 
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‘ALONE IN THE CENTER OF THE QUADRANGLE, RIDING HIS HORSE OF IRON, WAS HAL.” 


days passed on, and he spoke not of it. But 
now, as I ran after Robin, I remembered. 
And when I reached the courtyard, I saw. 

In the court were nearly all the castle folks 
assembled, but huddled fearsomely back into 
doorways, leaving the yard free. Alone in the 





shaft, some upright, some lying flat, held the 
wheels together. And upon the topof this frame- 
work he had mounted a leathern saddle, but 
scarce bigger than his twohands. Hereon he sat, 
at the height of a table-top from the ground, his 
feet resting on either side of the rod he bestrode, 
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each on a little step at the end of a steel rod. 
Between his feet was a strange little turning 
wheel, all spikes, as if he had stolen it from 
the torture-chamber. Thence mysteriously ran 
a chain to the rear wheel. 

Deem not that I perceived all of this at first 
glance. °T was not till later I learned so par- 
ticularly of the machine. All I could see now 
was Hal astride two wheels and a rod, waving 
his feet in the air like a man possessed of 
devils, while—’t is the solemn truth; ask our 
whole household else—/‘he thing moved, 1 ex- 
pect not to be believed. The tale has spread 
over our whole shire, and everywhere they cry, 
“Lies! lies!” Ask Father Peter whether it is 
lies; ask my lord baron; ask Prior Ambrose. 
There sat Hal, astride that bar of wood, proud 
as one on horseback—and the thing moved. 
Nothing that mortal eye could see was before 
to pull, or behind to push. There was not 
even wind to rustle the grass, Yet that 
dead thing of wood and iron sped like a 
living thing. Round and round the court it 
went, swift as a hound, noiseless as a snake. 
What wonder that folks shrank back, blanched, 
murmuring prayers, and crossing themselves 
with shaking fingers? 

As I ran out, Hal caught sight of me. 
Gaily he waved a hand, crying: 

“Hola, Ned! What said I? Have I not 
fashioned an iron horse? ” 

At the word, the men at my side drew away 
from me, as if I too were uncanny. And Hal 
seemed not to notice their pallid looks, but 
wheeled around the court with no thought of 
aught else but his engine. 

Some one shouted, “The baron comes!” 
and turning, I saw in the doorway my lord 
himself, with Father Peter at his shoulder. 
My lord, for all his dignity, gaped at Hal like 
any amazed urchin; while as for the good 
chaplain, he could do naught but fumble his 
beads. 

Hal, circling the corner, perceived my lord, 
and leaped hastily to the ground, the infernal 
engine nigh springing from his grasp as he did 
so. But he quieted it, and stood holding it, 
making reverence to the baron. 

Then my lord baron looked helplessly on 
Father Peter; but Father Peter only stared 


helplessly back again, muttering half-heard 
aves. So my lord himself spoke, in no very 
steady tones: 

“ Avaunt thee, Sathanas /” 

“Please you, my lord,” quoth Hal, bowing 
low, —to hide a smile, methinks, —“ please your 
lordship, ’t is no Satan, but only Hal the 
armorer. ‘This is a new machine I have made 
me, my lord.” 

With this, Hal stepped forward proudly to 
display his contrivance, whereat my lord baron 
and Father Peter skipped back into the door- 
way like girls that see a mouse. 

“I do beg your worship to believe it is no 
witchcraft,” Hal cried. “’T is naught but a 
machine of wood and iron.” 

“Come away from it,” commanded my 
lord. 

Hal let go his hand, and the thing fell to 
earth with a clatter that made every man and 
woman of us jump. 

“ Heaven help us, ’t is alive!” one cried. 

“Nay!” Hal answered, laughing out, “‘it is 
as dead as the deadest door-nail of them all. 
For look you, it cannot even stand if I do 
not hold it.” 

“ And thou sayst there is no devilment about 
a thing that cannot stand alone, yet can carry 
a man about the court!” 

“ Nay, I know not how it is, my lord; only 
this I know: when it rolls fast it will not tip 
over. Why, bethink you, my lord,” Hal cried, 
“have you not seen the youngsters playing at 
rolling cask-hoops? The things cannot stand 
alone, yet they run as long as one strikes 
them. So this.” 

My lord hesitated, half convinced. Hal re- 
turned to his engine and raised it. 

“°T is so easy a child could ride,” he said, 
grasping the cross-bar over the front wheel. 
Of a sudden, the thing was moving, he in 
the saddle. Round the court he rode, then 
leaped off before the baron, flushed and 
smiling. 

“See, my lord, ’t is no more witchcraft than 
are the horses in the stable.” 

The baron shook off Father Peter’s restrain- 
ing hand, and strode over to Hal’s side. 

“Tf it be no devil-work, but honesty, I can 
ride upon the th:ug as well as thou.” 
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“ Ay, if your lordship had the knack—” 

“Knack, thou knave! Thou 'rt insolent, 
sirrah.” 

“IT ery your pardon, my lord.” 

“ Knack, quotha?” shouted my lord. ‘Am 
] not knight and baron? Have I not fought 
at Flint and Shrewsbury and Bramham Moor? 
If any man can ride this horse of thine, I 
am he.” 

“ But, my lord—” 

“But me no buts! 
can and will.” 

He grasped the cross-bar as Hal had done, 
and bestrode the fearful machine, the on- 
lookers meantime pattering prayers for his 
safety, and dreading they knew not what. If 
the foul fiend should carry off their valiant 
master, they were lost indeed. 

My lord raised himself to the saddle some- 
what awkwardly, being heavy of flesh, and 
set his feet upon the rests, Hal meanwhile 
holding the machine with his blacksmith’s arm. 

“ But it moves not,” protested my lord; and 
even as he spoke it started, Hal clinging to 
bar and saddle, my lord’s noble legs thrashing 
about like a bird’s wings after a ducking. 

“Let go!” commanded the baron. 

“ My lord—” panted Hal. 

“Let go!” repeated my lord in thunderous 
tones; and Hal let go. 

The awful thing made a wild plunge for- 
ward, then a mad swoop to one side, and fell 
to earth, while the lord baron shot ahead 
over the wheel and measured his length in the 
dust. 

The house-folk shrieked in terror, but none 
stirred save Hal and me. He ran straight to 
his machine, and picked it up, and looked at 
every part to see if it were hurt; while I sped 
to my lord’s side. But e’en as I ran, he rose. 

Had it been any other but the baron, I 
must needs, scared as I was, have laughed 
out on him, his clothes thick with dirt, wiping 
his bloody face on his sleeve, and sputtering 
out maledictions. 

“°T is sorcery!” he shouted. “ Vile sorcery. 
By my halidom, I will have you burned at the 
stake for this! Here, Wat, Hodge, Stephen! 
—come and seize me the villain straightway, 
and fling him into the dungeon!” 


Ride thine engine I 
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The men came forward to their task with 
no great eagerness to touch Hal, though quite 
agreeing that he should be in durance. 

“°T is no sorcery, but honest wheelwright’s 
work,” shouted Hal. ‘Stand off, mates! 
Let me be!” And as they still came at him, 
his mighty fists laid Hodge and Stephen flatter 
than the baron had been. But now the other 
fellows ran up from all sides, and though Hal 
made black eyes the household badge for that 
week, yet at length was he overborne. 

“ My lord, I have done no wrong, but only 
the cleverest wheelwrighting ever conceived in 
England. I do protest I am no sorcerer!” 
cried poor Hal, but to no avail. My lord 
would listen to nothing. 

No sooner was Hal safely stowed in the 
dungeon, his accursed machine with him, than 
the baron sent to Stokeham Priory for Prior 
Ambrose. Being high sheriff, my lord could 
have burned Hal out of hand, but would not— 
for he was a just man—till he had consulted 
his neighbor, the prior. Yet I dared not count 
on aid from that pious quarter; for Prior Am- 
brose was so tried and so embittered in temper 
by the manifold insolences of the Lollards that 
flourish in our country that he had no tender- 
ness left for any man. 

As I stood trembling in the court whence 
they had led away my wretched brother, the 
baron turned sharply upon me. 

“What hand hadst thou in this, Edward? ” 

“None, good my lord.” 

“Take heed thou tellest truth.” 

“T had naught to do with it, my lord.” 

He glowered at me a moment, then broke 
into a harsh laugh. 

“TIT believe thee, thou little clerk. 
didst never know hammer from file. 
thee hence.” 

I slunk off, alack! not daring to plead for 
Hal. 

’T was the weariest day I ever spent. I 
durst not venture into my lord’s presence; I 
durst not go near my brother’s prison. ‘The 
household, one and all, shrank from me, and 
would scarce speak a word to me. At length 
arrived the prior; he and the baron descended 
to Hal’s prison. When they returned their 
faces boded ill. One of the trenchermen told 
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me aside, with a black look, that the prior 
was to stay the night; in the morning Hal 
would burn. At that news, I flung myself 
despairing against the baron’s door; but he 
opened not to me. I retreated to my own 
chamber under the roof, where I lay sobbing 
on my pallet. I could not believe my brother 
guilty. Big, jolly Hal, whom every one loved, 
could not be in league with Satan. ’T was 
not possible. It was a shame to see the very 
folk that only yesterday had been pleased at a 
word from him turn against him now. Yet, 
were he not my own brother, belike I also 
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had deemed his 
engine  devil- 
work. 

Late in the 
evening, when I 
had sunken half 
asleep from 
sheer despair, 
the baron sum- 
moned me. He 
lay in bed, drink- 


ing his hot posset. I made 
my reverence, and he said 


YOU BURNED AT THE STAKE FOR THIs! 


BY MY HALIDOM, 
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“*THE AWFUL THING MAD! 


A WILD PLUNGE 
FORWARD!” 
to me, very hard 
and stern: 

“T have sent for 
thee, Ned, deem- 
ing it right to tell 
thee what is fixed 
upon for thy bro- 
ther. Since we can- 
not make him con- 
fess to covenanting 
with the devil, we 
purpose to try him 


I WILL HAVE 
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by water.’ To-morrow shall he be flung into the 
moat, his infernal engine tied to his back. If he 
swim under that load, ’t will be his familiar bear- 
ing him up, and he shall be stoned to death.” 

I fell on my knees, crying, “ My lord, my 
lord—” 

He silenced me sharply. 

“Thou hast heard my judgment. Begone.” 

At this, his two squires laid sudden hold 
of me and hustled me from the room. 

Verily, I was sick at heart. Poor Hal! If he 
swam, stoned to death; if he sank, drowned. 
Innocent or guilty, his life was forfeit. 

In the dark of the night a scheme was born 
in my mind. I have read, in the book of 
strategy at the monastery, that the plans of 
great captains succeed because they are simple 
and bold. Be that true, then was my plan 
worthy of Alexander himself. Yes, I would 
creep past the squire in the anteroom, into my 
lord’s chamber, lift the keys from under his 
pillows, unlock my brother’s prison, and set 
him free. I stood a most likely chance of 
being caught at it, and hanged when caught. 

The waxing moon shone in at the west 
windows; I knew it was past midnight, when 


every soul in the castle should be asleep. I 
stole on bare toes through the corridors, to- 


ward the baron’s chamber. I paused at the 
door with my ear to the keyhole, to listen to 
the deep, steady breathing of my lord’s squire. 

Now Heaven grant the bolt be not pushed! 

The door yielded to my touch. 

My frightened hand shook; meseemed the 
clatter of the latch and squeal of the hinge 
could be heard in the deepest dungeon. I 
dropped on my knees against the wall, hoping 
the squire might deem the wind had swung 
the door. But as the creak died away, I 
heard once more in the stillness his steady 
breathing. Hardly daring to credit my good 
fortune, yet emboldened by success, I rose 
and stole across the room to the doorway of 
my lord’s bedchamber. 

No door was here, but only arras. I 
stepped through boldly, for even from without 
one could hear the baron’s snores. I stepped, 
I say, boldly into the room, and then stopped 
still, smothering a cry. It had ever been my 
lord’s custom to sleep alone in his chamber, 
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keeping one squire without. But to-night, as 
I parted the arras and walked out into the 
clear moonlight, I almost ran into an armed 
sentinel keeping watch by the door. I was 
never a bold carl; I was like to die then with 
sudden fright. I stood frozen in my place, 
waiting for him to seize me. But he moved 
not, and at length, when the beating of my 
heart stilled to let me hear it, his deep breath- 
ing came to my gladdened ears. Leaning 
against the door-post, his poleax still over his 
shoulder, the sentry kad fallen asleep. 

I scarce dared move lest the least sound wake 
him. Yet I could not stay as I was, and retreat 
I would not. I crept across the room, noiseless 
over the rushes, to my lord’s bedside. Him I 
feared less of thé ¢w6, comfortably settled as 
he was. I passed my hand under the pillow, 
and touched the keys. Alack, they lay square 
under the taron’s head; it was in no wise 
possible to stir them without rousing him. 

Meseemed I had come to an impasse; yet 
in the next instant I knew what I should do. 
I plucked a hair from my head, and passed 
it timidly over my lord’s face. 

I felt as if I as well as poor Hal were in 
league with the devil; for it fell out even as I 
had dared to hope: the baron twitched his 
head once or twice, then, without waking, 
rolled over on his side, away from the keys. 

It was well to wait till his sleep was deep 
again before slipping my hand under the 
pillow to grasp the keys. Kneeling on the 
floor, I took them in my two hands, and hold- 
ing them as firm as I could, drew them toward 
me. With all my care, two of the great, 
clumsy metals clanged together. 

My lord baron never stirred, but the sen- 
try at the door jumped into wakefulness, and 
strode over toward the bed. I was crouched 
down in the dark, in the shadow of the bed- 
curtains. He saw not me, but only his master 
sleeping peacefully. Then marching once or 
twice about the room, he passed out to inspect 
the anteroom and corridor, came back, paced 
the chamber a space, looked long at the 
soundly slumbering baron, and finally flung 
himself down in a chair, his ax across his knees. 

At length and at length, he too slept. 
Stuffing the keys into the breast of my jerkin, 
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and knees across the 
Once through 
The sentry had 


I crawled on hands 
bright moonlight to the door. 
the arras, I dared to rise. 


“I FLUNG MYSELF DESPAIRING AGAINST THE BARON’S DOOR.” 


shut the outer door; once again I had to 
brave its creak; but this was nothing com- 
pared to the terrors behind me, and right 
soon I was speeding down the dark corridor. 

Making one’s way to the cellars, at two 
o’clock of a March morning, is no pleasure 
jaunt; but I had not come safe out of the 
baron’s bedchamber to be daunted by half a 
mile of darkness. In childhood I had played 
hide-and-seek over every inch of these pas- 
sages; my knowledge of them stood me in 
good stead now. I came at last to Hal’s 
dungeon, and drawing out my keys, strove in 
the inky blackness to fit one to the lock. 

As I fumbled, I became aware, in spite of 
the clatter and jangle I made myself, of a 
curious noise from within the dungeon—a 
singular grating sound that rose and fell, now 
seeming close to me, now scarce to be heard. 
I could not fancy the cause of it; my heart 
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smote against my ribs. Then I bethought me 
that mayhap some friendly soul had contrived 
to smuggle Hal a file, wherewith he was work- 
ing on the window-bars. Yet the dungeon win- 
dows were but slits, too narrow to let out big 
Hal. He might never escape but by the door. 

I turned the key, swung the heavy door 
open, and peered fearfully within. 

The room was large, with a huge pillar in 
the center, and two small, high windows on the 
edge of the moat. The clear moonlight shone 
across the floor, and what did my amazed eyes 
behold but Hal, mounted on his awful wheels, 
circling round and round, those iron tires 
grinding on the stones. His face was bright 
as if he had’ not a care in the world, and 
so absorbed was he that he neither heard the 
door creak open nor saw me on the threshold. 

He had circled the place maybe a dozen 
times before I could gather my courage to 
speak his name. What man in his seven 
senses would spend the night before his death 
in such employment? 

At length, as he came toward me, I did 
speak. He started; the engine lurched, and 


he had just time to save himself ere it fell 
clattering to the pavement. 
“Ah, Ned!” he cried joyously, 


“my lord 


has sent thee to free me! I knew he would; 
he could not believe such arrant nonsense as 
that I practise sorcery. I explained it all to 
him and the good prior. I knew they could 
not mistrust me when they came to ponder the 
matter. Faith, I am glad they are convinced 
at last, for though these stones are famous to 
ride over, they are o’er-hard for a bed.” 

I could not stem his rush of words in his 
delight at release. His confidence in my lord 
was so different from the cruel reality that | 
knew not how to tell him the truth. At my 
silence he exclaimed : 

“Beshrew me, Ned! 
doubted me too.” 

“No, no, Hal!” I cried, flinging my arms 
about him, half choking him. “ Hal, dear, dear 
brother, thou ’rt to undergo the ordeal by 
water, at sunrise.” 

He gasped; he knew well what that meant. 

“°T is impossible,” he cried. 

“ Nay; it is true.” 


but methinks thou 
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“The baron was bitter against me for that 
fall,’ Hal muttered. ‘Yet how was it my 
fault, Ned? He would ride alone. I saw 
they were both hard set against me, my lord 
and the prior. Yet I showed them the en- 


“I SCARCE DARED MOVE LEST THE LEAST SOUND WAKE HIM.” 


No devil-work at all, 
but honest And the 
known me all my life, and my father before 


gine, and how it ran. 
mechanism. baron has 
me. How can he accuse me of sorcery? I 
will cram the lie down his throat!” 

“Hush!” I cried, for I knew not but a 
warder might be nigh. “ Hal, curb thy fury ; it 


avails not. The baron’s word has gone forth.” 


HAL 
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“ And he sent thee here to tell me? Were it 
not for getting thee into trouble, 1—” 

“Nay,” I made answer. ‘ He sent me not. 
He slumbers—at least, I trust so. I stole the 
keys, brother—I could not see thee drown. I 

know which unlocks 
the postern. 
shalt go forth a free 


Thou 


man.” 

* How now, Ned! 
Thou to steal the bar- 
on’s keys? Marry, 
he sleeps with them 
under his head!” 

“Ay, but he was 

Come, Hal, 
We are shent, 


snoring. 
come. 
the two of us, if he 
wake to miss them.” 
But Hal stood still 
in bewilderment. 
“Thou, little Ned! 
thou wentest into my 
lord’s and 
didst pluck the keys 
from underhis head ?” 
“Ay, I told thee. 
But come, Hal. Start 
atonce ; thou shouldst 
be half the 
country by sunrise.” 
Hal in 


one stride came and 


chamber 


across 
Then big 


seized me in his arms. 

“Why, little Ned!” 
he cried, ; paladin 
Ned! For all the 
times I called 
thee milksop I cry thy 
Beshrew me 
the 


have 


pardon. 
if thou be 
pluckier of the two.” 
“Why, Hal, I could not see thee drown. 
But come, brother, make haste.” 
He broke away from my clutch, and turned 
He lifted it in his arms, 


not 


back to his machine. 
held it a moment, then, with a sad face, laid it 


down again tenderly against the column. 
“T cannot carry it,” he said mournfully. 
‘I should be mobbed as soon as the first yokel 
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caught sight of it. Nor can I ride it; the 
roads are too rough. But I tell thee, Ned, for 
all they mean to drown me for sorcery, the day 
will come when folks will ride the length and 


“THOU ART TO UNDERGO THE ORDEAL BY WATER.” 


breadth of merry England on machines like 
mine, over roads as smooth as our court.” 

I was too perturbed to laugh at his crazy 
“Come, come,” I cried, plucking 
him by the sleeve. 

He turned to follow me, turned back again 
and picked up his engine, put it down again, 


prophecies. 


and followed me without a word. I verily be- 
lieve he was more disturbed over the parting 
with that contrivance than over all his dangers. 

We stole up the twisting passages to the 
postern gate in the north tower. Without ran 
a narrow ledge of rock bordering the moat, 
whereon, in war-time, sentries paced the night 
through. But now our land was at peace, and 
our fighting-men all sleeping. Somewhere in 
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the wood below the castle an owl hooted, a 
very far off another answered ; else, there was 
no sound. The moon was low now, which was 
well for Hal. He knew the cquntryside an 
the people for miles about ; he would find shel 
ter, I doubted not, and help on his way. 

“ Fare thee well, Hal,” I whispered. But h 
could scarce answer for the sobs in his throat. 

“ Farewell, good little Ned—best brother 
ever a lad owned. Dear Ned, I hope thou 
wilt not come to rue thy saving of me. If I 
thought they ’d make thee suffer, drown me, 
stone me, but I would not go.” 

“Nay, I shall not be blamed. I know a 
way to fend that. Ah, Hal, dear Hal, time 
wasteth! Haste thee off.” 

He laid hold of an alder-bush low growing 
on the bank, and carefully let himself down 
into the moat, making no splash. Softly he 
paddled over, and, where a weeping willow 
trailed its branches in the water, swung himself 
up to earth again. Waving a hand to me, he 
sped like an arrow across the garth, leaping 
the gate and vanishing into the coppice beyond. 

As for me, it will scarce be credited what I 
did then. Madness seized me. It behooved 
me to make all haste back with the keys, 
against the baron’s rousing; but I went not. 
Instead, I descended once again the pitch- 
black stairs to the dungeon. For the longing 
beset me to ride that machine. If the thing 
were honest, as I must believe since Hal so 
hotly maintained it, assuredly I could ride as 
well as he. Surely my lord had come to 
grief, but he was a bulky warrior, and more- 
over had been a-quiver with fear and anger. I 
should mount the engine calmly, and ride as 
easily as Hal. 

I took it from its resting-place; I flung my 
leg across the bar, as I had seen Hal do; I 
sat in the saddle, and was lifting my feet to 
the rests, when—I found myself prone on the 
stones, the wheels on me, crushing me down. 
I stood upright, gazing at the thing where it 
lay at my feet, motionless and dead as any other 
piece of iron. It was no more living than the 
breastplates and swords hammered out like it 
at the forge. Once more I would try; no doubt 
my own unhandiness had caused my downfall. 

I bestrode the wheels again, and this time I 
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ran a rod with the machine, remembering what 
Hal had said of the rolling hoops. I sprang 
then to the saddle, and the engine bore me on. 
’T was the proudest moment of my life—the 
moment that I sat astride that machine, and 
rode mayhap three spear-lengths along the hall, 
light and easy as a bird flies. In the next 
breath all was over. Even as I sped along, 
somewhat hit me a thwacking blow on the an- 
kle. I turned to see what assailed me. Naught 
was there! As I peered through the empty 
moonlight, my other ankle got a whack as 
from a flail, and I was hurled from my seat and 
pitched bodily the length of the hall. Mine 
eyes filled with stars; then darkness came. 
When I woke from the swound, the last 
rays of the setting moon showed the dungeon 
empty as before. All was still and silent. 


The infernal engine lay flat in a corner. 

I burned with such ire against it that I was 
ready to risk my life for vengeance on it. 

I grasped the machine in my arms, and 
bore it, staggering under the load, out of the 
dungeon, along the black passages, and up the 
steep and crooked stairs to the postern door. 


A dozen times I thought I must swoon again 
before I reached the top; a dozen times the 
wheels struck the walls with a clangor I feared 
must bring the guard. I opened the outer 
door, and, all reckless now, flung the fiendish 
thing out into the middle of the moat, nigh 
tumbling in myself after it. It sank like a 
stone, and the thick, scummy waters closed 
over it, hiding it from the sight of man for- 
ever. With joy in my heart, I pitched the 
castle keys after the engine, and crept away to 
my bed, bruised, dizzy, trembling, yet, since I 
had saved Hal, happy. 

Thus was effected the departure of Hal the 
armorer, an escape deemed so marvelous and 
admirable that if any had doubted his sorcery 
before, none doubted after his vanishment. 
Indeed, Diccon Shakspere, sentinel in the 
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baron’s chamber on the fateful night, had a 
marvelous tale to tell: how, in the dead of 
midnight, a sudden darkness like a thick vapor 
had fallen upon the moonlit room. When he 
sought to move or cry out, he could neither; 
and when at length the cloud melted and the 
moon shone clear again, he had been able to 
discover naught amiss. But now, he saw 
plainly, ’t was Hal’s wicked spells had been 
upon him while Hal spirited away the keys. 
I could have told what manner of cloud it 
was had settled over poor Diccon’s senses 
that night; but I was well content to hold my 
peace and gape at the story with the others. 

For a week the household slunk about with 
pallid faces and faltering limbs, the men 
looking for witchcraft in their pitchforks and 
hammers, the women in their brooms and 
pans. Yet as day followed day, and no ill 
befell, the horror wore away, and the castle 
returned to its wonted cheer. I am forgiven 
for being brother to a sorcerer; and the sor- 
cery itself furnishes a tale to set travelers 
shivering by the winter fire. 

There is endless argument and speculation 
amongst us as to the sorcerer’s present 
whereabouts. The baron’s search over three 
shires failed to find hide or hair of him. 
Some think that on his engine he mounted to 
the skies, and some that he dwells in Elfland, 
where shines neither sun nor moon. But what 
I think I say nothing about. For last Lam- 
mas Fair, a stranger did accost me in the press, 
asking if I were Ned Falconer, and saying, 
“One sends thee this token to tell thee he lives 
and prospers.” He dropped somewhat into 
my hand, and vanished in the thick of the 
crowd; nor could I for all my running see 
him again. What lay in my palm was a tiny 
iron wheel, with little hub and spokes fash- 
ioned most daintily ; and by this cunning token 
I knew that somewhere in the land my brother 
Hal lived and flourished. 





WAUKEWA’S EAGLE. 


(An Indian Legend.) 


By 


JAMEs BuckHAM. 


NE day, when the 

Indian boy Wau- 

kewa was hunting 

along the moun- 

tain-side, he found 

a young eagle with 

a broken wing, ly- 

ing at the base of 

a cliff. The bird 

had fallen from an 

aery on a ledge 

high above, and 

being too young 

to fly, had fluttered 

down the cliff and 

injured itself so se- 

verely that it was 

likely to die. When 

Waukewa saw it he 

was about to drive one of his sharp arrows 
through its body, for the passion of the hunter 
was strong in him, and the eagle plunders many 
a fine fish from the Indian’s drying-frame. But 
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a gentler impulse came to him as he saw the 
young bird quivering with pain and fright at his 
feet, and he slowly unbent his bow, put the ar- 
row in his quiver, and stooped over the panting 
eaglet. For fully a minute the wild eyes of the 
wounded bird and the eyes of the Indian boy, 
growing gentler and softer as he gazed, looked 
into one another. Then the struggling and 
panting of the young eagle ceased; the wild, 
frightened look passed out of its eyes, and it 
suffered Waukewa to pass his hand gently over 
its ruffled and draggled feathers. The fierce 
instinct to fight, to defend its threatened life, 
yielded to the charm of the tenderness and 


pity expressed in the boy’s eyes; and from that 
moment Waukewa and the eagle were friends. 
Waukewa went slowly home to his father’s 


lodge, bearing the wounded eaglet in his arms. 
He carried it so gently that the broken wing 
gave no twinge of pain, and the bird lay per- 
fectly still, never offering to strike with its 
sharp beak the hands that clasped it. 
Warming some water over the fire at the 
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lodge, Waukewa bathed the broken wing of 
the eagle and bound it up with soft strips of 
skin. ‘Then he made a nest of ferns and grass 
inside the lodge, and laid the bird in it. The 
boy’s mother looked on with shining eyes. 
Her heart was very tender. From girlhood 
she had loved all thé “treatures of the woods, 
and it pleased her to see some of her own gen- 
tle spirit waking in the boy. 

When Waukewa’s father returned from hunt- 
ing, he would have caught up the young eagle 
and wrung its neck. But the boy pleaded with 
him so eagerly, stooping over the captive and 
defending it with his small hands, that the 
stern warrior laughed and called him his “little 
squaw-heart.” “ Keep it, then,” he said, “and 
nurse it until it is well. But then you must let 


it go, for we will not raise up a thief in the 








“HE STOOPED OVEK THE PANTING EAGLET.” 














“THE YOUNG EAGLE ROSE TOWARD THE SKY.” 


lodges.” So Waukewa promised that when the 
eagle’s wing was healed and grown so that it 
could fly, he would carry it forth and give it its 
freedom. 

It was a month—or, as the Indians say, a 
moon—before the young eagle’s wing had fully 
mended and the bird was old enough and 
strong enough to fly. And in the meantime 
Waukewa cared for it and fed it daily, and the 
friendship between the boy and the bird grew 
very strong. 

But at last the time came when the willing 
captive must be freed. So Waukewa carried it 
far away from the Indian lodges, where none 
of the young braves might see it hovering over 
and be tempted to shoot their arrows at it, and 
there he let it go. The young eagle rose 





“‘WAUKEWA AND THE STRUGGLING 
EAGLE WERE FLOATING OUTWARD 
AND DOWNWARD THROUGH THE CLOUD OF MIST.” 








toward the sky in great circles, rejoicing in its 
freedom and its strange, new power of flight. 
But when Waukewa began to move away 
from the spot, it came swooping down again ; 
and all daylong it followed him through the 
woods as he hunted. At dusk, when Wan- 
kewa shaped his course for the Indian lodges, 
the eagle would have accompanied him. But 
the boy suddenly slipped into a hollow tree and 
hid, and after a long time the eagle stopped 
sweeping about in search of him and flew 
slowly and sadly away. 

Summer passed, and then winter ; and spring 
came again, with its flowers and birds and 
swarming fish in the lakes and streams. Then 
it was that all the Indians, old and young, 
braves and squaws, pushed their light canoes 
out from shore and with spear and hook waged 
pleasant war against the salmon and the red- 
spotted trout. After winter’s long imprison- 
ment, it was such joy to toss in the sunshine 
and the warm wind and catch savory fish to 
take the place of dried meats and corn! 

Above the great falls of the Apahoqui the 
salmon sported in the cool, swinging current, 
darting under the lee of the rocks and leaping 
full length in the clear spring air. Nowhere 
else were such salmon to be speared as those 
which lay among the riffles at the head of the 
Apahoqui rapids. But only the most daring 
braves ventured to seek them there, for the 
current was strong, and should a light canoe 
once pass the danger-point and get caught in 
the rush of the rapids, nothing could save it 
from going over the roaring falls. 

Very early in the morning of a clear April 
day, just as the sun was rising splendidly over 
the mountains, Waukewa launched his canoe a 
half-mile above the rapids of the Apahoqui, and 
floated downward, spear in hand, among the 
salmon-riffles. He was the only one of the In- 
dian lads who dared fish above the falls. But 
he had been there often, and never yet had his 
watchful eye and his strong paddle suffered the 
cufrent to carry his canoe beyond the danger- 
point. This morning he was alone on the 
river, having risen long before daylight to be 
first at the sport. 

The riffles were full of salmon, big, lusty fel- 
lows, who glided about the canoe on every side 
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in an endless silver stream. Waukewa plunged 
his spear right and left, and tossed one glitter- 
ing victim after another into the bark canoe. 
So absorbed in the sport was he that for 
once he did not notice when the head of the 
rapids was reached and the canoe began to 
glide more swiftly among the rocks. But sud- 
denly he looked up, caught his paddle, and 
dipped it wildly in the swirling water. The 
canoe swung sidewise, shivered, held its own 
against the torrent, and then slowly, inch by 
inch, began to creep upstream toward the 
shore. But suddenly there was a loud, cruel 
snap, and the paddle parted in the boy’s hands, 
broken just above the blade! Waukewa gave 
a cry of despairing agony. Then he bent to 
the gunwale of his canoe and with the shat- 
tered blade fought desperately against the cur- 
rent. But it was useless. The racing torrent 
swept him downward; the hungry falls roared 
tauntingly in his ears. 

Then the Indian boy knelt calmly upright in 
the canoe, facing the mist of the falls, and 
folded his arms. His young face was stern and 
lofty. He had lived like a brave hitherto— 
now he would die like one. 

Faster and faster sped the doomed canoe 
toward the great cataract. The black rocks 
glided away on either side like phantoms. The 
roar of the terrible waters became like thunder 
in the boy’s ears. But still he gazed calmly 
and sternly ahead, facing his fate as a brave 
Indian should. At last he began to chant the 
death-song, which he had learned from the 
older braves. In a few moments all would 
be over. But he would come before the Great 
Spirit with a fearless hymn upon his lips. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the canoe. 
Waukewa lifted his eyes and saw a great eagle 
hovering over, with dangling legs, and a spread 
of wings that blotted out the sun. Once more 
the eyes of the Indian boy and the eagle met ; 
and now it was the eagle who was master! 

With a glad cry the Indian boy stood up in 
his canoe, and the eagle hovered lower. Now 
the canoe tossed up on that great swelling 
wave that climbs to the cataract’s edge, and 
the boy lifted his hands and caught the legs 
of the eagle. The next moment he looked 


down into the awful gulf of waters from its very 
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verge. The canoe was snatched from beneath down they sank, the boy and the eagle, but 
him and plunged down the black wall of the ever farther from the precipice of water and 
cataract ; but he and the struggling eagle were the boiling whirlpool below. At length, with 
floating outward and downward through the a fluttering plunge, the eagle dropped on a 
cloud of mist. The cataract roared terribly, sand-bar below the whirlpool, and he and the 
like a wild beast robbed of its prey. The Indian boy lay there a minute, breathless and 
spray beat and blinded, the air rushed upward exhausted. Then the eagle slowly lifted him. 
as they fell. But the eagle struggled on with self, took the air under his free wings, and 
his burden. He fought his way out of the soared away, while the Indian boy knelt on the 
mist and the flying spray. His great wings sand, with shining eyes following the great 
threshed the air with a whistling sound. Down, bird till he faded into the gray of the cliffs. 
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(An Incident in the Boyhood of Ole Bull.) 


“— ie, By MARGARET JOHNSON. 


ie , gew" 6 
he Oe ow CO» HERE 'S a goblin in the wood,” 
‘fl Said the folk of Valestrand, 

In the far Norwegian land ; 
Me So they read the fearsome riddle, 
Why Fray!” Blessed themselves, and trembling stood. 
“te “ There ’s a troll that in the middle 

Of the night, a fairy fiddle 

Plays, where white the waters leap 

And the chilly moonbeams creep!” 








For, belated in the dark, Elfin laughter, wild and free, 
Wanderers hastening homeward heard On the night wind, rippling, ringing, 
All the air about them stirred Till the echoes laughed again, 
With a music strange and eery, And a sudden tender singing 
While they feared to pause and hark. Hushed the mocking mirth upspringing, 
Wailings of a spirit weary, And with murmurs soft as prayer 
Moans that made the midnight dreary, Melted on the moonlit air. 


From the gloomy forest stole 
Where there dwelt no human soul. 


“There ’s a goblin in the wood!” 
And they shunned the forest’s edge, 
Up and down the startled glen Trembling at the wind-blown sedge, 
Now there pealed a burst of glee, Till at last there came one bolder— 
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I would find him if I could!” 
Plunged, with pick upon his shoulder, 
Straight into the forest, colder, 

Where the branches, dim and deep, 

Hid the moon, and sighed, asleep. 


Guided by the music’s thread, 
Fast he followed, fast and still, 
Where the laughter sounded shrill, 
Or a moaning, strange and hollow, 
Made his hair rise up with dread. 
Stoutly still he tried to follow. 
“T will find this Jack or Moll, oh, 

Who, the simple folk to scare, 

Juggles thus with empty air!” 

On he pressed by rock and tree. 
Nearer, clearer, rang the strain; 
Pattering notes, as quick as rain, 

Gay as feet of nymphs, light-hearted, 

Dancing on the daisied lea; 

Till, where swift a streamlet darted, 

Suddenly he paused and started, 
Gazing down with blanching cheek 
At the thing he came to seek, 


Down into a hollow scooped 
In the hillside’s rocky frame, 
Whence the elfin music came, 
With the rippled water flowing, 
Where the purple harebell drooped, 
And a charméd wind was blowing, 
Gazed with wide eyes, wider growing, 


GOBLIN OF VALESTRAND. 


First in fear, and then, behold, 
With a sudden laughter bold! 


There, upon a mossy shelf, 
With his bare feet in the dew, 
Where, the parted branches through, 
Poured a flood of moonlight mellow, 
Sat—nor goblin, fay, nor elf, 
But—a little blue-eyed fellow, 
Human, mortal, with a yellow 
Plaything of a violin 
Pressed beneath his boyish chin! 


Slipping softly from his bed 
While the world about him slept, 
Forth into the woods he crept, 
By the passion, strong, forbidden, 
In his childish bosom led; 
Wandered through the shadow-hidden 
Forest paths, alone, unchidden, 
Played, with all his heart in tune, 
To the midnight and the moon. 


“There ’s a goblin in the wood!” 


Said the folk of Valestrand ; 
“ Playing with enthanted hand, 
Playing loudly, playing lowly.” 
So at last they understood, 
Smiled, and shook their wise heads 
slowly, 
Knowing it was only Ole, 
(Who one day the world should win! ) 
Ole with his violin. 
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( A True Incident. > 
By Cuartes Perez MuRPHY.-~-: 





" As Mildred’s papa stood before the ’phone, 
Talking of business in an earnest tone 

With Mr. Vanderkloot and Mr. Brown,— 
Two friends of his with offices downtown, — 
Mildred ran up,—our Mildred, four years old, 
With big gray eyes, and hair like ruddy gold,— 
Crying: “Oh, papa! when you get all through, 
Please let me telephone; yes, papa, do!” 


And papa, wondering greatly in his mind, 

But to his little daughter always kind, iy 

Inquired, “To whom, my dear?” His eyes, I a 
guess, 1 

“Had something of a twinkle, more or less. 

But Mildred, with an air, pray let me state, 

Befitting matters of such serious weight, 

Replied: “To Santa Claus; because, you know, 

He maybe does n’t know how fast I grow, 

And what a great big girl I ’ve got to be— 

Too big to have a “ft/e Christmas tree; 

And then, besides, I want to tell him what 

To bring me—and this year to bring a lot.” 


i i 


A harder heart than Mildred’s papa owns 
Had surely yielded to those pleading tones, 











And that unshaken confidence, without 

A shadow, even, of distrust or doubt. 

He turned aside his face to hide a smile, 
And then replied to Mildred (who meanwhile 
Had clambered up on a convenient chair), | 
“T ‘ll ring up Mr. Brown, and ask him where 
He thinks that we can find old Santa Claus; 
Or Mr. Vanderkloot would know, because 
He has two little daughters of his own. 


I ’ll ring him up.” And, therefore, in a tone | 


So low that Mildred could not plainly hear, 
He called up Mr. Van, and made it clear 
What Mildred wanted; and that kindly man 
At once replied: “I rather think I can 

Help Mildred out. Old Santa Claus is here / 
So, hold the telephone to Mildred’s ear, 

And tell her to begin.” “ He//o/” “Hello!” § 
Why papa laughed I ’m sure I do not know. @ 
But Mildred and old Santa Claus conversed 
For quite a while; and never since the first 
’Phone came in use were mortal ears made glad 
By such a conversation as they had. 


So Mildred’s mind, as may be well conceived, 

From this time on was very much relieved ; 

For Santa Claus and she were quite agreed 

As to the things “a great big girl” would need ; 

And Santa vowed, could all those things be 
found, 

That he, at Christmas-time, would bring them 
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CuapTer III. 


NEVER was a more 

__ demure little hostess 

“than the one who led 

the procession of three 

to the guest-chamber threshold. But the door 
having safely closed behind the gentleman, 
something of the nature of a whirlwind dashed 
past darky Jim, and went sweeping down the 
stairs and into the dining-room, where it 
brought up just short of a collision with Judy. 

“ Hump’, chile, don’ go for to knock me 
down. Here de posies, an’ I done laid out all 
the chiny an’ silber. S’pose you hab time, 
now, to set um round?” 

The knives and forks were safely in their 
places, but the parade of the spoons had 
barely begun when Essex’s anxious ears 
caught the sound of an opening door, fol- 
lowed by steps descending the staircase. 
Through the slightly opened dining-room door 
she saw the stranger pass out to the veranda, 
pause one moment, then stroll away down the 
slope. Feeling sure that her duty as hostess 
did not require her to follow him, she breathed 
a sigh of relief; and then spoons, tea-cups, 
plates, and napkins positively flew into their 
places, until at length all was finished, and 
there had been as yet no sound of returning 
footsteps. 

Essex bethought herself of her book; per- 
haps there might even be time to discover the 
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A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. 


By Atice BALcH ABBOT. 


fate of dear old Long Tom. With a wori to 
Judy that the table was ready, she skipped 
gleefully out upon the veranda. Once through 
the door, she came to a sudden stop. On the 
farther edge of the veranda floor was seated 
her uncle’s guest, apparently as deeply ab- 
sorbed in the “ Pilot” as ever Essex herself 
had been. 

Roused by the sound of her footsteps, he 
rose quickly, saying, with a smile: 

“T have found an old favorite here; your 
brother’s property, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, sir; I have no brother. 
mine.” 

“Yours? But,” turning to the fly-leaf, “ this 
says ‘ Essex Thurston.’” 

“Yes, sir; I am Essex’; then, seeing the 
gentleman’s look of perplexity: “ You know, 


It is 


there was no boy, so it came to me, for of 
course there had to be another.” 
“ Another what? ” 


“ Essex, sir.” 

“How many have there been?” 

“Six; that is, counting the frigate and the 
county and me.” 

Evidently the questioner’s perplexity was 
not greatly relieved. 

“Which frigate was that?” he asked. 

Before Essex could answer, her uncle came 
around the corner of the house. 

“From that last question, Bruce, I should 
say that you stood greatly in need of enlight- 
enment as to the traditions of our family. 
Frigate, I will relieve you of the duty, for | 
believe Judy is anxious to speak with you 
about something.” 

“ Perhaps you may have heard,” began Mr. 
Thurston, as Essex left the veranda, “that 
when Porter’s famous frigate was built in 
Salem, all of the timber used in her construc- 
tion was contributed from various parts of this 
county, for which she was to be named. My 
great-grandfather had taken the greatest in- 
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terest in her building ; in fact, he had sacrificed 
in the vessel’s behalf the two finest oaks on the 
island; and when it happened that his oldest 
son was born on the day the frigate was 
launched, he insistea that the baby should 
bear the same name. My father was also 
christened ‘ Essex,’ as was my oldest brother. 
When my little niece here, his only child, 


**BOTH CUPS OF TEA WERE CREAMED AND SUGARED STRICTLY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


HER MOTHER'S INSTRUCTIONS. 


was but two weeks old, he died. 
father was over eighty at the time, and his 
mind was failing fast; but when some one hap- 
pened to mention in his hearing that it was a 
pity that the name could go no further in direct 
descent, his senses seemed to rouse completely. 
I was in the room, and I remember he started 


Grand- 
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from his chair, crying out: ‘ 1 was named for a 
woman; let the woman be named for me!’’ 

“What do you think was his meaning?” 
asked Mr. Bruce. 

“He had been a sea-captain in his younger 
days, and I fancy had that strong idea so 
many of them have of the sex of a vessel. 
Whatever prompted them, his words settled 

the question of the lit- 
tle girl’s name, and |} 
rather think she is as 
worthy a bearer of the 
same as could well be 
found. In fact, I 
doubt if any inheritor 
of royal honors was 
ever more impressed 
with the responsibility 
of a title. We have 
had great and weighty 
discussions, since she 
came here three years 
ago, as to the duties 
incumbent upon her. 
And, by the way, if 
you have any spare in- 
formation concerning 
the 
present—” 
“Supper is ready, 


navy, past oI 


Uncle Owen,” an- 
nounced the frigate’s 
the 


namesake from 


doorway, whereupon 
explanations came to 
an end, and the three 
went in to the table. 
“Hello!” said Mr. 
Thurston, as they en- 
tered the dining-room, 
“ great-grandmother’s 


silver! what ’s that 


for?” 


“September 30,” answered Essex, with 4 


shade of reproach in her voice. 

“To be sure! I had almost forgotten. You 
must understand,” turning to his friend, “ that 
we have our own methods of celebration here 
on the island, one of them being the special 
use of my great-grandmother’s tea-service.” 
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“And the present occasion is my hostess’s 
birthday, is it not?” 

‘A greater anniversary than that, this young 
woman would tell you,” said Mr. Thurston, 
“No less a day than that on which 
‘Essex’ herself was launched; let 


laughing. 
the famous 
me see, Frigate, how many years is it?” 

“ Ninety-three, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“And do you always receive gifts on your 
namesake’s birthday; for I confess to noticing 
the date in the front of the ‘ Pilot’?” asked 
Mr. Bruce as 
they all took 
their seats. 

“Only from 
Uncle Owen,” 
replied Essex, 
with a grate- 
ful glance in 
the direction 
of that 
tleman. 

“By the 
way, Frigate, 
I have n't 
heard as yet 
whether you 
and the mys- 
terious mari- 
ner had 
enjoyable en- 
counter. Did 
you see him 
safely through 
his _ perilous 
adventures? ” 

“No; for 
the ‘Ariel’ had 
just struck as 
I had—when I stopped reading; and please 
tell me, uncle, was Long Tom drowned ?”’ 

“T am grieved to say that he was. But 
how could you manage to break off at that 
point? As I remember, that was one of the 
most exciting situations in the story.” 

“T think it is all very interesting,” 
rather evasive reply, as the color deepened in 
the cheeks behind the tall teapot ; and the guest, 
who had observed the slight hesitation in his 
hostess’s former sentence, immediately put the 


gen- 


an 


was the 


‘* THE FLAG WAS HELD SO THAT HE COULD READ THE INSCRIPTION.” 
(SEE PAGE 146.) 


NAMESAKE, Dec, 
two facts together and very shrewdly drew 
his own conclusions. 

“Mr. Bruce,” came the shy question, 


? 


do 


you take sugar and cream in your tea?” 
“ Both, if you please, 
Then, greatly to Essex’s relief, the guest turned 


” 


was the quiet reply. 


to her uncle and began a most businesslike 
conversation upon stocks, or something equa’'y 
uninteresting, which lasted until both cups of 
tea, creamed and sugared strictly in accord. 
ance with her mother’s parting instructions, had 
reached with- 
out 
their 


accident 
respec. 
tive owners. 
This anxie- 
ty being well 
out of the way, 
Essex settled 
herself to the 
enjoyment of 
her bowl of 
brown bread 
and milk. 
Soon, the 
conversation, 
by some mys- 
terious course 
having come 
once again to 
the subject of 
Grandmother 
Grey’s silver, 
went round, 
by way of all 
tea-services in 
general, to a 
particular one 
which Mr. 
Bruce had seen recently, which was intended 
for one of the navy’s new cruisers. Hence 
followed a description of the vessel in ques- 
tion—a description most strangely free from 
technical expressions, and which so absorbed 
the attention of the young hostess that she 
almost forgot to see that the cake was passed 
at the proper moment. 
“Frigate, what is the meaning of that 
flag?” asked Mr. Thurston as the three came 
out upon the veranda, after supper. 
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His niece’s glance followed the line of his 
pointing finger, and saw the flag still waving 
from the island staff. 

“T left it when I came home this after- 
noon. The horn blew three times, and you 
know that means for me to leave everything 


and come at once.” 
“What was the great necessity for haste 


this time?” 

Essex colored, for she felt Mr. Bruce’s eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

“Oh, Judy was in a hurry, that was all.” 

“ And,” said her uncle’s friend, “I am quite 
sure that I can give a successful guess at the 
cause of that hurry, and also why Long Tom’s 
fate was left undecided. Miss Essex, is n't 
there some way in which I can atone for being 
such a disturbing element? If there is a boat 
handy, at least I might bring in that flag.” 

“Would you really like to go over there?” 
asked Essex, eagerly. 

“Above all things,” was the convincing 
answer. 

“Very well,” said Uncle Owen; “then, as I 
neither deserted the flag nor was the cause of 
its desertion, I think I may be excused from 
the rescue, and after seeing you off I will walk 
over to the Burtons’ to inquire if they need 
any further aid.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Wat a beauty!” was Mr. Bruce’s ex- 
clamation as he caught sight of the shapely 
little boat awaiting them at the wharf’s end. 
“Is she your own property, Miss Essex?” 
“There, Bruce,” said Mr. Thurston, in a 
tone of relief, “your reputation is saved. I 
meant to give you a hint, but I see that none 
was needed. It would have grieved me 
to have seen you subjected to the treatment 
which this young woman serves out to the un- 
fortunates who dare to speak of her boat as #¢.” 
“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Essex, in protest. 
“Oh, niece!” mimicked Mr. Thurston. 
“Shall I cast off? Ah! there comes Alert.” 
The great collie came bounding down the 
bank at racing speed. 
Essex turned to Mr. Bruce. “Would it 
trouble you if we should take him with us? 
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He can make himself very small in the boat, 
and he does get so jealous if I go to the island 
without him. Besides—” the speaker hesi- 
tated, then said shyly, “I want very much to 
have him like you.” 

“What did I say about reputations?” 
laughed Uncle Owen, casting off the painter. 

But Essex paid no attention to the teasing 
words. 

She was, for the moment, entirely occupied 
with the anxious thoughts that were always 
present whenever the management of her be- 
loved boat was to be intrusted to a stranger. 

One, two, three dips of the oars, and, 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction, she sank back 
in her seat at the stern. 

She was far too fine a little 
herself not to appreciate to the full the beau- 
tifully feathered strokes that sent the little skiff 
through the water at her swiftest rate. 

“Miss Essex, what do you call this cedar 
sprite of yours?” 

“The ‘ Essex, Jr.’” 

“Named for yourself; well, that certainly is 
a novel idea.” 

“Oh, no, sir; not for me—for the real one.” 

“The real what?” 

“The ‘ Essex, Jr.’; she was one of Captain 
Porter’s prizes.” 

“ But that was n’t her real name?” 

“No, sir; she the ‘Atlantic,’ the 
fastest British letter-of-marque in the Pacific. 
They changed her name after she was cap- 
tured. You know they came home in her 
after the frigate was destroyed.” 

“Who came?” 

“Porter and Farragut and the officers that 
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were left.” 

“ But was Farragut around at that time?” 

“Yes, sir; a little midshipman only twelve 
years old. Would n't you like to have seen 
him commanding a prize all by himself ?” 

“ How did that happen?” 

“They captured so many ships that all 
the older officers were busy taking charge of 
them, even the chaplain ; and so the midshipmen 
had to serve, and—oh, dear, I forgot! Uncle 
told me I must remember that other people 
are not so interested in navy doings as I, so 
we had better talk of something else.” 
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“ But I am quite sure that I am not one of 
those ‘other people.’ In fact, I should con- 
sider it a great kindness if you would tell me 
all you know of the Essex and her prizes,” said 
Mr. Bruce; but seeing that, in spite of this 
assurance, his little companion still appeared 
somewhat disturbed, he looked down at the 
third member of the party, saying: 

“Tt seems to me that your dog is as fine a 
specimen of his kind as your boat is of hers.” 

“Ts n’t he!” was the emphatic response as 
Alert’s mistress laid a caressing hand upon the 
smooth brown head resting against her knee. 
“Uncle gave him to me just a year ago 
to-day, because mother thought it was best 
for me not to go to Nukahiva alone.” 

“ And where may that place be?” 

“The island where we are going. I named 
it for the one in the Pacific where the Es- 
sex—” There was a sudden pause. 

Mr. Bruce laughed aloud. “I declare, there 
seems to be no getting out of the wake of that 
vessel. We must return to the dog for safety 
—Alert, I believe you called him?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer, seeming demure 
enough; but something in the tone of the 
voice made Mr. Bruce glance up quickly, only 
to meet a pair of blue eyes positively dancing 
with fun. 

“Now, Miss Essex, surely the usual attitude 
of those ears suggested his name? Come, 
I must know, even if it brings me once more 
under the guns of that frigate.” 

“He was named for the first British man-of- 
war captured in the War of 1812.” 

“ And the Essex took her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There was another laugh; but the island 
having been reached, a complete change of 
subject was necessary, for directions had to be 
given for the landing. Mr. Bruce was de- 
lighted with the spot, but the twilight was 
deepening fast; so the luncheon-basket and 
flag being secured, the party embarked on the 
homeward voyage. 

As the boat started, Essex began folding up 
the piece of blue bunting that lay in her lap. 
The white letters caught Mr. Bruce’s eye. 

“What part of the navy play do those 
letters represent?” 
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The flag was held so that he could read the 
inscription. 

“* N-u-k-a’—oh, the island’s name. I was 
about to ask if you had made the flag, but | 
believe it is no longer the fashion that all little 
girls should learn to sew.” 

“But I did make it, all myself,” said Essex, 
with an air of pride, “though I do hate to sew. 
When uncle gave me the island for my own, 
and proposed my having a flag and staff so 
they could always tell when I was over there, 
mother thought it would be a good plan for me 
to make the flag myself.” 

Essex finished folding the flag, and for the 
next few minutes there was no sound but the 
soft plash of the oar-blades, the trilling of 
the water along the boat’s side, and the far- 
away, muffled beating of the surf outside the 
landlocked bay. The darkness was gathering 
and the moonlight beginning to flash in the 
breeze-rippled water. Mr. Bruce was ab- 
sorbed in the beauty of the night, and Essex 
was trying to make up her mind to the point 
of asking her new friend a special question. 

As for the four-footed passenger he was, for 
the time, motionless with excess of pride. 

Presently, a rapturous flop of his tail attracted 
the oarsman’s attention. There sat Alert, his 
mistress’s sailor-cap resting upon his handsome 
head, the band with the gilded “ Essex, Jr.,” 
pulled low over one silky ear, the plumy tail 
announcing the perfect bliss of the wearer. 

Mr. Bruce’s “ Well, sir!” awoke Essex from 
her reverie, and there was just time to explain, 
before the boat glided alongside the wharf, 
that this was her method of reward for espe- 
cially good behavior. “Generally,” she said, 
“he barks dreadfully when we only go to the 
island and right back again.” 

The “ Junior” was made fast for the night. 
Mr. Bruce hung the Nukahiva flag over his 
arm, and the three started up the slope. By 
this time Essex had quite made up her mind 
to ask her question: 

“Mr. Bruce, did n’t uncle say that you lived 
in New York?” 

“ At all events such is the case.” 

“T wonder, then, if you could tell me what 
the words are on Lawrence’s monument.” 

“Ts that in New York?” he inquired. 
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“Yes, sir; in Trinity Churchyard, my navy 
history says.” 

“T am very sorry I cannot answer your ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Bruce, in a tone of real regret, 
“but I will be sure to look at the monument 
when I return.” 

Essex gave a tiny sigh, and the next few 
rods were trod:in silence. Then it was the 
gentleman’s turn to ask a question: 

“ Miss Essex, if you do not think me too in- 
quisitive, I wish you would tell me how you 
happen to be so intensely interested in navy 
affairs. Is it all because of your name? ” 

“T suppose that did have more to do with 
it than anything else, though mother says that 
even when I was a little bit of a girl I liked 
pictures and stories of ships and the ocean 
better than any others. But when I grew old 
enough to know about my name and all the 
rest, why, I just had to be interested.” 

“Why ‘had to’?” 

“Because it is all I can do. Of course 
naming a war-ship is the only rea/ way a girl 
can have anything to do with the navy, and 
that could never happen to me, because we 
don’t know any governor, or Navy Secretary 
people. I used to wish I could have lived in 
the war-times, when the men and commanders 
marched through the streets. Clapping and 
cheering would have been some comfort, you 
know. Afterward, when I began to study 
about Captain Porter and my namesake, some- 
how it did not seem quite fair to study in 
just that one case which was especially inter- 
esting to me, and then, one day, all of a 
sudden, I happened to think that that was 
what I could do—know about and remember 
them, and what they did, and how they did it.” 

“You mean the commanders? ” 

“Yes, and the lieutenants and the other 
officers, and the men, and the ships, too, when 
I can. After I began, there was n’t much 
‘have to’ about it, for the stories are so inter- 
esting. Uncle says I am growing to be a 
very one-sided little girl; but I think he likes 
it, too, for he helps me with all my findings 
out. Don’t you think it is a good plan?” 

“Excellent,” was her companion’s hearty 


(To be continued.) 
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reply ; but his only comment went back to the 
first sentence of what she had said : 

“So you think it would be a fine thing to 
name a war-ship?” 

“T do!” exclaimed Essex, emphatically, 
“next best to bringing her safely through a 
splendid fight. It would seem to make her 
belong to me. I often wonder how it would 
have felt to have christened the ‘Constitu- 
tion’ or the ‘ Hartford’; though, of course, 
there is the other side: what if it had been the 
‘Chesapeake’ or the ‘Cumberland’? ” 

“Frigate, Frigate Thurston!” came Uncle 
Owen’s warning voice, as two figures stepped 
out from the veranda’s shadow to greet the 
flag expedition. 

“Not a word, Thurston,” interposed Mr. 
Bruce. ‘‘ Miss Essex was only giving me 
some information by my own special re- 
quest.” 

“Very well; I was afraid that she might 
have drawn you into the momentous discus- 
sion upon which we have been engaged for 
the last two years.” 

If Uncle Owen had expected any protest 
to his last remark, he was disappointed, for at 
that moment his little niece, standing with her 
mother’s arnr about her, was enjoying to the 
utmost the sensation of feeling the cares of 
hostess-ship drop from her little shoulders. 
Only, even before any words of introduction 
could be spoken, she said quickly : 

“ Mother, this is uncle’s friend, Mr. Bruce; 
and won’t you ask him to stay over to-morrow, 
so we can have a sail out to sea?” 

A few moments later, when Essex returned 
from putting away the flag and basket, the 
matter had been satisfactorily arranged. 

“ Miss Essex,” said Mr. Bruce, as he took 
the little hand offered in good-night greeting, 
“T shall go on that sail to-morrow upon one 
condition—that the conversation be entirely 
devoted to the sea and ships and sailors.” 

“ And fish,” amended Mr. Thurston. “ You 
don’t know the Frigate’s capacity for cod- 
chowder; and just imagine fishing for cod 
with no mention of their majesties. The 
thing is not to be thought of for an instant!” 
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By Eva L. OGDEN. 


HEN the old king was reigning, oh, quite a while ago, 
There lived a darling little hen with feathers white as snow; 
And as if she had n’t quite enough to do, of every sort, 
She took it in her foolish head that she must go to court. 
So she made herself a stylish, pretty little hat, 

All shirred and puckered round the brim, but on the top 
quite flat. 


And she took her mother’s reticule, the new, old-fashioned 
° sort, 
And a card of introduction, and so 
she went to court. 





THE LITTLE WHITE 


Now the road that leads to the palace, as 
every one must know, 

Is the old Mount Moriah road where the 
scraggly fig-trees grow; 

And out of the very scraggliest and scraw- 
niest of them all 

The little hen heard, as she passed along, 
a mocking-bird’s loud call: 


“Where are you going, little white hen?” 
Asked the inquisitive thing. 
“I’m going to court!” she answered. 
“What for?” “To visit the king.” 


The little white hen went on her way, and the mocking-bird flut- 
tered along, 

With many a mirthful roundelay and merry musical song, 

Till by noon there was not in the forest or on the plantations a thing 

But knew that the little white hen had gone to court to visit the king! 
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- , And carried a bag—intending, I reckon, 
to stay for a while! 


But what cared the little white hen for 
that? Through the pine woods fra- 
grant, green, 

Down by the brakes of palmetto, where 
the rattlesnake’s head was seen, 
Into the scrub-oak barrens where the 

sensitive brier grows, 

Set with its tiny sweet-scented balls, just 
the shade of an opening rose, 

She passed, and at noontide she stood by 
the palace gate, 

And rang the bell and settled her plumes 
in the moment she had to wait. 





Now the king was in the parlor 
Counting out his money, 
That she wore a hat, and such a hat! it While the o!d controller by him 
would really make you smile ; Stood, looking very funny, 
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For though the king divided 
With the utmost carefulness, 
His pile kept growing bigger 
And the state’s kept growing 
less 


Till at last the old man hinted, 

“Tt really will not do 

To pay back only one, sire, 
Every time you borrow two!” 
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The parlor doors flew open 
Just as he spake, and then 

Black Rod, bowing lowly, 
Announced, “ The little hen!” 


Sure, such a pretty, modest, 
Snow-white, dainty thing 

Never in this world before 
Sought audience of a king! 


“© king, put by your counting, 
And lay aside your crown ; 
Doff your royal ermine 


And fling your scepter down. 


For another king is calling; 
Hark! don’t you hear him say: 
‘Oyez! Oyez! all ye at 
court 


Come out and make 
the hay!’” 
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In the royal hay-fields 
Amid the heaps of hay. 


Oh, how blue the sky was! 
And oh, how sweet the air! 

And how the laughing sunbeams 
Glinted everywhere! 


: O happy court that found a game 
~ ~~ _—- Exactly to their mind! 
They ran, they heaped, they sang, they 
The king laid down his money tossed 
And straight took off his crown; The hay against the wind. 
He flung aside his ermine 
And threw his scepter down; Bewigged and ermined judges drove 
With pride the creaking wains, 
And with the white hen leading, And merry maids of honor raked 


The court went out to play Behind the carts with pains. 
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Treasury lords at leap-frog thought 
Of other things than money, 

And the queen upon a heap of hay 
Finished her bread and honey. 





But when the last great load was in 
The royal barns with merry din 
And shouts of courtly glee, 
The little white hen smiled to hear 
A mocking-bird laugh sweet and clear 
From out a china-tree. 
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** BY STRENUOUS AND UNDAUNTED EXERTIONS THE OARSMEN SUCCEEDED IN CROSSING THE REEFS, 
ALIVE WITH FOAMING BREAKERS.” (SEE PAGE 158.) 
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THE LIFE-SAVERS’ RIDE OF A HUNDRED MILES. 





By LIEUTENANT WortH G. Ross, 


U. S. REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 





One of the most notable instances of the 
rescue of shipwrecked sailors occurred near 
Marquette, Michigan, on the shores of Lake 
Superior. It was an example of manly and 
adventurous heroism seldom surpassed, while 
in point of resourceful endeavor it stands with- 
out rival in the annals of life-saving work. 

Every one acquainted with the region of 
the great inland seas on our northern frontier 
knows how it is visited near the close of navi- 
gation each year by storms and tempests. A 
vessel caught out in the gale and buffeted by 
the boisterous seas peculiar to these waters 
always has a lee shore to menace her, and few 
accessible harbors to run to, most of the latter 
being made by artificial piers and_break- 
waters, and therefore difficult of entrance in 
heavy weather. At the season referred to the 
damage to shipping is often prodigious. 

The time of which I write was late in the 
fall—November. A furious northeaster, ac- 
companied by snow, had set in over the chain 
of Great Lakes, and was particularly severe on 
Lake Superior—in fact, it was one of the worst 
gales known in that neighborhood. For three 
days the wind blew a hurricane and lashed 
the waters into wild commotion. During the 
storm some thirty craft were wrecked 
forty lives were lost. The seas swept into the 
harbors, causing vessels to part their cables 
and helplessly go adrift. At Marquette the 
disastrous effects of the gale were keenly felt. 
The waves crashed over the breakwater, 
stripped off the planking, and carried away 
the lighthouse. A number of schooners were 
driven against the piers, and the mate of one 
was crushed to death; it was only by the 
best-directed effort that a tug succeeded in 
saving the other persons on the vessels. The 
harbor was strewn with lumber and wreckage, 
and presented a scene of the utmost confusion. 

The gray streaks of dawn of the second day 


and 
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revealed the lake, as far as the eye could 
reach through the snowfall, a white stretch of 
angry, foreboding breakers. As it grew lighter, 
a few bystanders saw the dim outlines of two 
vessels some distance to the eastward. It was 
quite certain that these craft were ashore, and 
soon the townspeople gathered in numbers on 
the piers, the excitement running high. 

A yawl-boat was hurriedly put on a wagon, 
and a crowd of men started forth 
with it. Six miles away, at the mouth of the 
Chocolay River, a large steam-barge and her 
consort, a four-masted schooner, were found 
stranded, sterns to the beach, about four hun- 
dred yards off, the waves dashing furiously 
over them. The former was deeply sub- 
merged, presenting the appearance of a mere 
shapeless hulk, while the schooner, in. better 
condition, was embedded in the sand some. 
Men could be seen on 


anxious 


what nearer the shore. 
both vessels, scattered about, availing them- 
selves of any shelter or position that offered 
them safety. The situation most dis- 
tressing. Between the ships and the land was 
a barrier of storm-tossed breakers, crashing 
shoreward, that had to be overcome before 
the sailors could even be reached. What 
were the chances for an open boat to live, 
much less cleave its way through the frantic 
waters, in the teeth of the gale, to the im- 
periled vessels? 

Nerved to the effort by the necessity, how- 
ever, and with their hearts in their work, five 
brave men boldly put out in the yawl. No 
sooner had they cleared the beach than the 
seas flung them back. After bailing their 
boat they tried again, bending bravely to the 
oars, and succeeded in getting part way to the 
wrecks, when, encountering a huge comber, 
they were swept before it, and narrowly 
escaped with their lives. Thus it was made 
plain that nothing could be accomplished in 


was 
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‘‘WITH THEIR HEARTS IN THEIR WORK, FIVE BRAVE MEN BOLDLY PUT OUT IN THE YAWL.” 


this way. A tug then attempted to go to the 
vessels, but also failed. By this time a crowd 
of people, who had come from Marquette, 
lined the shore, all intent upon the fate of the 
helpless sailors, who were anxiously watch- 
ing, through the rifts in the whirling snow, the 
efforts that were being made in their behalf. 
Several times they resorted to the expedient of 
trying to float casks, with lines attached to 
them, to the shore; but on each occasion, after 
some promise of success, the cask would be 
suddenly swept off by the strong undertow. 

Those on the beach grew impatient under 
their enforced restraint and helplessness, and a 
few, more daring than the rest, made another 
futile attempt to launch a boat. In the emer- 
gency, an old mortar, that was stored in a 
powder-mill in the city, had been thought of, 
and a team was despatched to obtain this dis- 
used relic for the purpose of firing a line to 
the vessels. 

The old gun was at last found in a pitiful 
condition, rusted and spiked, and had to be 





taken to an iron-shop to be drilled. It was 
after dark before it could be got to the scene 
of the wrecks. Meanwhile bonfires had been 
built on the shore to encourage the sailors and 
to let them know that efforts for their safety 
had not been abandoned. Groups of men, 
closely muffled against the howling storm, 
busied themselves with lines and gear, pre- 
paring for the work to come, their forms and 
shadows darting weirdly over the snow in the 
fitful light of the flames. 

The arrival of the gun was announced with 
a great cheer, and not a moment was lost in 
putting it in position. 

A line was attached to a_twenty-four- 
pound shot, but the charge sent it not more 
than fifty feet. The mortar was again loaded, 
this time with a double charge, the eagerness 
of those handling it thus manifesting itself, 
and the result of the second discharge was a 
loud explosion which rent the piece in many 
fragments. That no one was hurt is a wonder, 
for the scraps were scattered far and wide over 
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the beach. Doubtless the hopes of the ship- 
wrecked men had been aroused by the boom 
of the cannon, since they could not know it 
betokened complete failure for the time in the 
rts for their relief. 

It could hardly be possible that the sailors 
were to miserably perish with so many eager 
to help and succor them, yet all means at 
hand had proved useless, and the situation 
was now full of despair and perplexity. A 
short time before, while the operations were in 
progress on the beach, some one had proposed, 
as a last resort, to invoke the aid of the trained 
life-savers. It seemed like a forlorn hope, for 
the nearest station was then at Ship Canal, a 
hundred and ten miles distant! However, 
the chance, meager as it looked, was con- 
sidered worth taking, and arrangements were 
at once begun to bring the life-boat and its 
crew. A telegram, which had to be carried 
six miles by a tug, was sent to the keeper of 
the station, telling of the peril of the sailors. 
The managers of the railroad offered a special 
train to bring the surfmen and their apparatus 
to Marquette. As soon as the keeper received 
the message, he and his men, with the life-boat, 
and all necessary appurtenances, 
on the tug, which steamed as fast 


ell 


wreck-gun, 
were taken 





“ALTHOUGH THE TRACK WAS HEAVY WITH SNOW, THE POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE RACED ON 
THROUGH THE DRIVING TEMPEST.” 
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as she could to Houghton, where was waiting 
a train consisting of an engine, a passenger- 
coach, and two flat-cars. It took the life- 
savers but a short time, with the helpers who 
volunteered, to put the apparatus on board the 
cars and secure it, after which the train sped 
swiftly out into the night on her merciful 
errand, followed by the resounding cheers 
of the crowd of persons who had come upon 
the scene. 

Perhaps no life-saving crew had ever be- 
fore started out on a journey so exceptional. 
They were stirred to the noblest impulses 
by its intense significance, and had determined 
among themselves to do or die in the per- 
ilous task before them. Although the track 
was heavy with snow, the powerful locomotive 
raced on at high speed through the driving 
tempest, at times almost reaching the rate of a 
mile a minute. The coating of snow made 
the engine and cars look strangely grotesque 
as the train pulled into the railway station 
at Marquette, after a run (with its necessary 
stoppages) that had never been matched under 
the cireumstances. It was nearly midnight 


when the crowd of expectant and cheering 
men helped the life-savers and their appli- 
the 


ances from cars. Wagons and sleighs 
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had been provided to take them to the lake, 
and also a plentiful supply of food for the 
half-starved sailors when they should be 
brought ashore. 

After a hard trip along the dark beach, in 
the wash of the surf, which was thick with 
driftwood, the station-crew finally arrived 
abreast of the vessels. A throng of people 
were there before them, anxiously awaiting 
their arrival. The bonfires which had been 
kept burning gave needed light to the workers, 
and, in view of the great seas that were tum- 
bling in, it was thought best to attempt first a 
rescue by means of lines. One was fired over 
the steam-barge amidships, but it appears that 
the sailors were prevented from getting it by 
the rush of breakers across the decks. The 
keeper now decided to use the boat. There 
were two reefs to pass, over which the waves 
were dashing with frightful fury. The life- 
boat crossed the first one, shipping three seas 
on the way ; but, the rudder becoming disabled, 
the men were obliged to return. While re- 
pairs were being made another shot was fired 
over the vessel, but no one reached the line. 

At daybreak the boat was again launched, 
and by strenuous and undaunted exertions the 
oarsmen held to their work, succeeded in 
crossing the reefs, alive with foaming breakers, 
and got alongside the barge. By this time 
the life-boat was sheathed with ice, the seas 
having frozen on the planking, and being thus 
weighted down, it was considered prudent to 
take in only nine of the vessel’s crew. With 
these a start was made for the shore, which 
was regained after another valiant and perilous 
passage. 

Two more trips were made to the wrecks 
by the life-savers, their boat at times being 
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flooded and partially beaten back, and once 
nearly thrown end over end on the reef. The 
men themselves were drenched with icy water, 
which made their work much harder to endure. 

Their heroic and indomitable efforts were 
crowned with full success, every one on the 
two vessels, twenty-four in all, being saved. 
Many of these were almost frozen and nearly 
starved, and were immediately taken by the 
citizens to the fires on the beach where there 
was food. 

The vessels were the steam-barge “ Robert 
Wallace” and the schooner “ David Wallace” 
of Lorain, Ohio. They were bound from 
Duluth to Buffalo with cargoes of wheat, and 
losing their way in the thick storm had gone 
ashore. Heavy seas had at once broken over 
them, entering the comparionways and _ flood- 
ing the engine-room of the barge. The hot 
steam drove those below to the upper decks. 
The barge was soon in a state of wreck, her 
hull breaking amidships. The sailors had ex- 
pected both vessels to go to pieces any mo- 
ment, and had little hope of being saved. 

I cannot do better here than to quote from 
the report of the general superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service touching this memo- 
rable achievement of the Ship Canal crew: 
“To have come rushing through the night and 
tempest over so many snowy leagues to the 
rescue of a group of despairing sailors, and 
then, with hearts greater than danger, to have 
gone out again and again through the dread- 
ful breakers and brought every man ashore, 
was a feat so boldly adventurous that the cur- 
rent accounts of it in the public journals 
roused, at the time, the whole lake region to 
intense enthusiasm, and sent thrills of sym- 
pathy and admiration through the country.” 















[This story was begun in the November number.) 
CHAPTER IV. 


KING PASSED. 


HOW JOHN 


SN the southwest bas- 


tion of Fort Am- 
sterdam stood Jan 
Reyndertsen. He 


was the master gun- 
ner. His red mus- 
taches flared straight 
out from under his 
long, thin nose, and 
his reddish-brown 
eyes peered through his bristling lashes like 
frosted hazel-nuts; but, unlike frosted hazel- 
nuts, they had a wicked gleam. 

“Give me the word to fire,” snarled he, ‘and 
I ‘ll mend this Englishman’s manners for him 
with a vengeance. He hath neither asked if 
he may voyage upstream, nor stricken his top- 
sails to the Dutch flag, as he is bound to do, 
and all the reply the rogue hath vouchsafed to 
our polite salute is to fire a beggarly four- 
pound gun not fit to shoot at rats. Just give 
me the word. I’ll teach him! I heaved him 
to with one round shot; I ’ll hull him with the 
next. I ‘Il give him a dish of red-hot beans 
from old Donder-Rooker, here, that will make 
him think that the black death hath walked 
through his company four abreast. I ’ll teach 
him to defy our rightful mastery on this stream, 
and to flovi the flag of Holland as though it 
were a rag!” He blew the half-burnt powder 
from the touch-hole pan, and smote the cannon 
across the breech until it fairly rang. “‘I ’ll 
teach him! We are the masters here.” 





For at that time the Dutch in New Amster- 
dam held the whole North River region in 
the name of a great trading firm,—the Dutch 
West 


India Company,—and knowing that 
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there was nowhere a trade could surpass that 
of the North River in furs, ship-timbers, and 
cabinet woods, they were determined to keep 
the traffic and all of its profits for their own; 
so they planted their fort at the river-mouth, 
commanding the only approach, and suffered 
none but their own ships to pass without a 
license; and the licenses they did grant were 
so fenced about with terms as to make com- 
pliance with them almost impossible. 

But the English, jealous of the Dutch, and 
coveting their increasing gains, denied their 
right of possession, and laid claim to the 
North River region themselves, by ancient 
grants from old King James, and by right of 
discovery, on the ground that Henry Hud- 
son, who first explored the stream, was an 
Englishman by birth, although he sailed upon 
Dutch ventures, stubbornly maintaining, de- 
spite all contradiction, that what an English 
eye sees first is English thence forever. 

This claim the Dutch denied, as men are 
very apt to do with claims that are not to 
their liking, and steadfastly maintained their 
hold upon the river and its traffic. 

Thus it had already come to pass that the 
revenues of the Dutch, in spite of their con- 
stant vigilance and ward, had been heavily 
defrauded by the smuggling of furs into Bos- 
ton and Virginia, and by the pillaging of un- 
licensed traders, sea Bohemians and robbers, 
who ran into the North River under cover of 
night, and plied illicit traffic along the borders 
of the stream. 

“They are thieves and lawless rogues!” 
cried the gunner. “I should like to hang 
them all! They rob our hunters’ deadfalls, 
and ruin our fishermen’s nets. They break 
the heads of our farmer-boys and terrorize the 
women. There is no peace in all the world where 
Englishmen may come!” He shook his fist 
at the English ship as she swung upon the tide. 
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The shallop was rapidly nearing her, the 
oarsmen pulling a long, steady stroke that 
swiftly ate into the distance. 

As soon as they came within hail of her, a 
man with an air of authority put his head 
above the ship’s side and cried out sharply, 
“ Keep off, there!” But the men in the shallop 
rowed on. “ Keep off, I say!” he shouted 
again. “Keep off, on your peril!” Yet still 
the oarsmen rowed on as steadily as before, 
until they were within twenty yards of the 
ship, when the ship’s company rose up sud- 
denly amidships, in a body, with here and 
there the point of a half-pike glistening over 
their heads, and he that seemed the master 
among them cried again, “ Keep off, or I ’ll 
fire into ye! Keep off, I say, in the king’s 
name, and go about your business.” 

“Our business is with you, sir,” answered a 
sharp voice, and the harbor-master stood up in 
the stern-sheets of the shallop. “ Why have ye 
not stricken your topsails? ” 

“Stricken my topsails?” roared the other. 
“What slush is this? Who are you, that ye 
bid me strike my topsails? What do you take 
me for?” 

“T take you for an insolent rogue,” said the 
Dutchman, sturdily, “ unless you speedily mend 
me both your language and your manners.” 

“Since when have you got a mortgage on 
the manners of the world?” retorted the Eng- 
lish captain. “I will strike my tops for no- 
body but my own pleasure and King Charles.” 

“In the name of the city of New Amster- 
dam, I bid ye strike your topsails!” cried the 
harbor-master, sternly. 

“Be hanged to the city of New Amster- 
dam!” shouted the Englishman, wrathfully, 
“and be off about ‘your own affair. I 'Il 
strike no topsails for ye!” 

“Then thou art arrest in the name of the 
law,” said the harbor-master, sturdily. ‘‘ Row 
on; I will go aboard.” 

“Keep off, ye meddling fool!” cried the 
English mariner. “If you attempt to come 
aboard I will blow ye out of the water! 
Glasco! Glasco!” he cried shrilly, turning his 
face inboard. 

The oarsmen had taken up the stroke and 
were rowing steadily onward. The wind had 
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changed, and not a sound could be heard by 
the throng on shore. 

Then suddenly a pantomime began on the 
vessel’s deck. The man in the gangway 
waved his arms; the crew tugged all together 
at some unwieldy thing behind the bulwark in 
the waist. The shallop turned, and the oars- 
men began to pull for shore as though the 
very fiend himself were at their heels. There 
was a waving and a scurry in the flute-ship’s 
waist, and, with a shrill outcry, a man ran 
from the galley with a red-hot touching-iron 
in his hand. 

Hastily sighting a murdering-gun which the 
crew had cast loose at the gangway, he sprang 
back, and touched it with a quick thrust at the 
breech. 

A sudden puff of thick white smoke sprang 
from the vessel’s side; there was a vicious 
crack, and the cannon-shot plunged into the 
stream an oar’s length behind the shallop. 

The men in her shrieked and tore at the 
oars, some this way and some that. One 
cried, ‘‘ Help!” another, ‘‘ Murder!” A third 
fell down among the stretchers in the bottom 
of the boat, and lay there palsied with affright, 
his face hidden in his hands. Yet they came 
ashore by some means or other, as pale as 
ghosts, and shaking like leaves. 

They were hardly out upon the beach when 
a boat was lowered from the falls of the ship, 
and a crew poured into it down the lines. 
Giving way together, they followed after the 
flying shallop without a sound except the 
grinding of the oars against the tholes. After 
the first came a second boat. Before it 
cleared the falls, the third, a black-and-yel- 
low yawl, swung swiftly down from the 
stranger’s quarter. 

There were four sailors in her at the oars, 
and two musketeers at her bow. ‘The captain 
ran down the stern-ladder and leaped into her, 
thump across the thwarts. He had a cutlass 
in his belt, and a pair of flintlock pistols, as 
had also the sailing-master, who was with him. 
Beside them, in the stern-sheets, was the 
cabin-boy. He carried two light carbines, 
slung over his shoulders by straps, and held 
a burning gun-match in his teeth. As he 
rattled down the ladder and dropped into the 
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yawl, a thread of white smoke followed him as 
a cobweb follows the spider. Then the yawl, 
with her long oars topping the waves, came 
shearing toward land. 

With a swash the three boats drove upon 
the beach as if they meant to row straight 
into the town upon the wind, while from the 
flute-ship’s deck came the ominous sound of 
rammers plunging home into the cannon. 

Nobody spoke. The crowd drew back a 
little from the shore. The English captain’s 
under jaw was thrust out as though he courted 
war. ‘What under the canopy does this 
arresting mean?” he cried. But no man an- 
swered him. Again he cried out angrily, 
“What does this arresting mean?” Yet no- 
body answered a word. He laid his hand 
to his pistol-butt, and was for the third time 
speaking, when over the crowd came a voice, 
crying shrilly, ‘‘ Way, there! Way!” 

The people swung to right and left, and 
down the narrow way came a man so ponder- 
ous that he looked like a cask upon two kegs. 
Under the brim of his high-crowned, gray felt 
hat his face shone as red as the rising sun on 
a rainy morning. He wore a pair of wide- 
mouthed boots, slouched around his ankles, 
with yellow tassels at their tugs, fantastically 
bobbing. At the knees of his trousers were 
yellow rosettes, with ribbons fluttering from 
them ; and over his shoulders creaked a jacket 
of red bull’s hide, so stiff that it gaped like 
a warehouse door across his swelling chest. 
Clutching a dagger in one hand and a long 
staff in the other, he was striving vainly to 
buckle his belt as he trundled down the bank. 
His sword, a prodigious long one, slung in a 
baldric across his breast, had somehow got 
between his legs, and clanked about like an 
iron tail. 

At his heels came a man so shriveled and 
thin that he seemed to be only a shadow. 
He was dressed in black from head to foot; 
at his girdle was an ink-horn; in one hand he 
carried a parchment roll, and in the other a 
staff which he flourished officiously. 

“Way!” he cried. 


9? 


“Way, there!” and 
“Make way 
Make way for the 
And down the bank, 


thrust about him with his staff. 
for the Heer Officier! 
great Schout Fiskaal/” 
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with a strut and a stride, came that mighty 
personage, to face these insolent Englishmen, 
and to quell them with his presence. 

But alas for the pride and the haughty 
spirit that goeth before a fall! The butt of 
the great Schout Fiskaal’s staff caught in the 
end of his scabbard as the latter went clanking 
from side to side. He tripped, and, sprawling 
upon all fours, plunged headlong down the 
bank. 

His deputy caught the scabbard, and clung 
to it manfully; but, in spite of all his efforts, 
away the Schout Fiskaal went, like a runaway 
cask down the cellar stairs, dragging the dray- 
man after it; and with his deputy vainly tug- 
ging and skipping behind him like a goat, the 
Heer Officier plunged head first upon the sand. 

A roar of jeers and laughter went up from 
the three ship’s boats. 

Struggling heavily to his feet, the great man 
glared about him, gasping. His breath was 
driven out of him, and he could not speak. 
Then “Hah!” said he at last, with a gasp 
that rattled in his throat. ‘“ Hah!” he cried 
ferociously. 

“Hah?” quoth the sailing-master. ‘ Now, 
a wise, safe saying, that. By hen, no man 
can say you lie so long as you stick to it!” 
Then he laughed till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. “‘ What the murrain is this thing?” 
he asked. “Can anybody tell? Saith naught 
but ‘ Hah!’ like a horse that hath an oat-straw 
in its throat! By hen, it hath gone and swal- 
lowed its tongue, and swelleth itself wi’ words. 
If some kind friend don’t tap it soon, ’t will 
surely burst a girth!” 

“Thou insolent and ignorant rogue, thou 
knowest not who I am!” roared the Schout 
Fiskaal, ina fury. ‘I am the hangman and 
the gallows; I am the counsel and the judg- 
ment; I am the established law and the exe- 
cution thereof; I am the Schout Fiskaal!”’ 

“T am much beholden to ye,” said the 
sailing-master, bowing gravely. “I was think- 
ing ye might be Goliath of Gath, with a spear 
like a weaver’s beam, or a cockatrice that kill- 
eth with the fury of its eye.” 

“T am not to be trifled with,” cried the 
Schout Fiskaal, swelling his breast and stamp- 
ing his feet. ‘‘ I am the sheriff of the city.” 
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“Oh, bosh!” said John King, suddenly. 
“What does sheriff or city matter to me, and 
what from Hull to Barbados does this arrest- 
ing mean?” 

‘The three boats lay with their dripping 
prows high upon the sand, heeling down on 
their gunwales until their bottoms were in 
Beneath their thwarts were cut- 


plain view. 
Each 


lasses, hatchets, and flint-lock guns. 
man had a pistol, some had two; and in the 
captain’s yawl, in quick and easy reach, be- 
tween the feet of the oarsmen, lay half a 
dozen musketoons, full cocked and ready 
primed. The faces of the men were flushed ;_ 
their shifting eyes were wild and bright. They 
laughed a little among themselves, and tried 
the edges of their cutlasses upon their thumbs. 
The musketeers in the bow of the yawl blew 
up their smoldering matches until they set the 
red sparks flying. The smoke whirled over 
the fort wall. 

The boy on the gabion sniffed. 
Smell their matches burn!” said he. 

But the girl beside him made no reply; she 
was watching the English cabin-boy. 

His eyes were running along the shore, 
conning the dwelling-houses, snuggling there 
cosily side by side, home-like and neighborly. 
The breakfast smoke was still rising from their 
little yellow chimney-pots, and their green- 
shuttered, white-linen-curtained windows gave 
hint of comfort and cheer within. 

The man who sat beside him pulled out a 
short black pipe and filled it with tobacco. 
Then he took the match from the cabin-boy’s 
hand, and thrusting it into the bowl of the 
pipe, began to draw long breaths. As he 
puffed he looked at the boy’s thin face and 
scowled, but made no comment. The boy 
gave heed to nothing that the man beside him 
did. He was staring at the earthen wall of 
the fort along the bank above him. The sod 
upon the rough incline was beginning to stir 
with spring. There were places in the ragged 
grass where straying goats had cropped. 
There were old brown thistles and clumps of 
dock, and under the thistles were patches of 
green that, to the English cabin-boy’s eyes, 
seemed a promise of primroses. He wondered 
if there could be primroses here like those that 
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bloomed in England. And all at once, at the 
thought of them, the lad’s heart leaped within 
him, and before his eyes, as in a dream, he 
saw the primroses growing under the tangled 
hedges—brave little golden-yellow suns, bright 
when sky was clear and fair, brighter when it 
was Cloudy. The lanes were bright with prim- 
roses, and the fields were lit with daffodils, the 
day they rode so fast and far through the by- 
ways of Surrey—his father and he and the 
man with the shining sword. The memory of 
that strange long ride haunted him like a 
vision. The bell in St. Mary’s tower was 
ringing midnight as they dashed down to the 
ferry through the street of Twickenham, and 
the yellow fog lay on the river like a sodden 
cloud. It was midnight again as they came 
down the inlet to Shoreham; and they had 
neither stopped nor stayed between, excepting 
to water the exhausted horses. At twilight, 
when he could abide no more in the saddle for 
himself, his father had taken him in his arms 
across the saddle-bow, and so had carried him 
to the end. And sometimes by night, and 
sometimes by day, it seemed to him still that 
he smelled the wet leather, and heard the 
jingle of bridle-chains and the sound of his 
father’s voice as he cheered the weary horses. 
Worn out, he had fallen fast asleep as they came 
down the inlet to Shoreham, and had waked 
with a salt taste on his lips and the sea-mist in 
his tired face. He still could feel the damp- 
ness running down his cheeks, and could taste 
the chill bitterness that crept between his lips. 
Unconsciously he lifted his hand to wipe away 
the drip, and the motion aroused him as if 
Sea-mist and midnight, horses 
In his nostrils 


from a dream. 
and bridle-chains faded away. 
was the smother of the steerage where he 
slept; his side ached from the cables on 
which he made his uneven bed. Gone! 
They were gone from him, gone forever— 
primroses, daffodils, daddy, and all! Through 
the mist that came suddenly up in his eyes he 
saw on the rampart a boy and a girl looking 
down at him. He set his teeth and turned 
away proudly; yet his under lip would quiver. 
Leaning his head a little back, he looked up 
into the sky. 

“ Dirck,” said the girl, “I do pity that boy!” 
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“That knave?” exclaimed Dirck. 
rogue.” 

“A rogue? Oh, no, Dirck; no,no, no. He 
cannot be a rogue. See what a gentle mouth 
he hath!” 

The red Rouen cap cocked itself on one 
side with an air of disdain. “A mouth? Oh, 
pah! He hath two black eyes. I would I had 
blacked them for him!” 

The girl looked up. 
with sudden indignation. 

“Dirck Storm, thou art unkind,” she cried; 
“and men who are unkind are cowards ever. 
I warrant that if ye two should meet, that lad 
would whip thee out of thy wooden shoes like 
horse-beans out of an old dry pod!” 

“ Not that lean knave,” said the sturdy Dirck, 
feeling his arm. 

“Ay, that lean knave!” rejoined the girl, 
her bright eyes gleaming. Then, softening, 
she said, “ And I do pity him, rogue or no, in 
such a company.” 

The English cabin-boy looked up. She 
smiled and waved her hand to him. He saw 
her as he saw her in his dreams for many a 
year. Above her head the April sky was a 
sheet of windy blue against which she stood, 
outlined crisp and clear. 

She wore a short jacket of crimson cloth, 
embordered with fine gold lace, and a petti- 
coat of dark-blue wool with a narrow snow- 
white stripe. Her high-heeled, square-toed 
Antwerp shoes were of bright-red Spanish, 
stitched with white, and having silver buckles 
across their arching insteps. Her stockings 
were of fine red wool, with dainty silk-em- 
broidered clocks along her slender ankles. 
Her eyes were brightly deep and blue; her 
face was very fair. Her mouth was sweet, but 
her chin was firm. The pose of her head was 
imperious. At her waist a small silk purse 
hung from a silver girdle, through which she 
had thrust her thumb. She was tall for her 
years and slender. Her expression changed 
with her changing mood, for at times she 
was gentle, and again at times she flashed as 
spirited as a hawk. 

The stolid boy beside her was altogether 
Dutch; but she was half Valenciennes, and 
sparkled like the French. She swayed as 
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gracefully as a flower against the windy sky— 
a charming spot of color in the pale spring day. 

King’s wild eyes fell upon her as she waved 
her hand to the cabin-boy, and, with a wolfish 
grin, he kissed his hand to her. 

She shrank away behind the rampart, for 
she could not bear his look. His eyes were 
as yellow as a cat’s, and danced as if with 
madness. 

They dropped from the shrinking girl, and 
flashed along the waterside, sweeping the 
crowd with a contemptuous glance, until they 
fell upon the Schout Fiskaal. The Schout 
Fiskaal struck his staff into the sand, and 
glared at Captain John King. 

“Who art thou?” he bellowed. ‘“ Whence 
art thou come? Whither art thou going, and 
what is thy business? ” 

“My name is Acorn,” said King, “and I 
grew upon an oak-tree. I came from the 
place that I left last; I go wherever I choose. 
My business is peddling peasecods and truck- 
ing for sassafras.” 

“Peddling and trucking? Aha! 
thou wilt show me thy commission.” 

“Show ye my commission? Pah! 
rain On commissions!” 

“ Where is your trading-license? ” 

“T have no trading-license.” 

“Then hast thou lived in New Netherland 
a year and forty days? Hast kept both fire 
and candle-light, as the custom law requireth? 
Is thy daughter married in this city? Doth 
thy wife reside here?” 

“What rigmarole ’s this?” cried King. 
“Why, you ’re mad as the maddest hatter.” 

“Mad?” cried the Schout Fiskaal. “It is 
the law! It is made for such rogues as thee. 
Thou must have an abode in this province 
before thou mayst embark in trade without 
our leave or license.” 

John King leaned a little forward, with his 
hands upon his knees. 

“Then turn me this boat into mine abode 
before the sun goes down,” quoth he; “for I 
am going up this river to trade, if it makes an 
eternal bonfire of all the laws and candles on 
the coast.” 

“This will cost thee thy neck!” cried the 
Schout Fiskaal in a towering rage. 


’ 


Then 


a mur- 
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“My neck? I have spent it long ago. I 
am going up this river to trade.” 

“ But thou shalt not go. Thou art arrested.” 

“ And by whose right am I arrest?” 

“By the right and the might of this staple 
town, and of the Lords States-General.” 

“The Lords States-General be hanged! 
Their rights and mights are shent. These lands 
belong to England. What are you doing 
here?” 

“What are we doing?—upon these lands?” 
the Dutch official appt. “My soul and 
body!” 

“Ves,” said King, “what are you doing 
here? These are the King of England’s 
lands, as ye shall find right speedily, I wot. 
Ye will hang yourself in your own long tow- 
line if ye think to be playing the master on 
them. This for your staple town!” said he, 
“and that for your rights and mights!” He 
snapped his fingers derisively, and laughed as 
an old dog laughs. “I will spill my heart’s 
blood on the sand before I will yield myself 
to you or to any other man!” 

At that the men in the boats cried out, “Ay, 
captain, so will we!” and made ready their 
knives and firearms, and laid their cutlasses 
handy. 

The Schout Fiskaal’s face was ashy pale. 
He turned to his deputy. 

“ Quick, Jacobus, quick!” he cried. 
them my commission!” 

The trembling deputy unrolled the parch- 
ment in his hand, and in a shrill voice, made 
squeakier by fright, recited its terms. 

“ Now,” cried the Dutch high sheriff, with 
triumph in his tones, “now wilt thou stand 
arrest? Now wilt thou come peacefully out 
of thy robbing craft? ” 

Captain John King gripped his pistol-butts. 
His yellow eyes were dancing. 

“If I come out of my craft,” said he, “I 
will make ye sick of it. I should like to see 
the proudest of ye all lay hands on me!” 
With a swift glance along the bank, he sprang 
to his feet in the boat. “ Put this in your 
pipe and smoke it,” he said; “smoke it good 
and strong! You may take your black 
Dutch scratching and fly it for a kite! My 
name is King, just plain John King, with 
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neither haft nor handle. My vessel is named 
the ‘ Ragged Staff,’ and we hail from Maryland. 
We are going up this river to trade with the 
Iroquois. If ye be bent on stopping me, 
by glory, come and stop! Train one of your 
guns on me or my craft and I ’ll rip this 
crowd to ravelings. ‘That ’s all I ’ve got to 
say to you. Push off there, Gideon.” 

The man in the bow, a sturdy rogue with a 
welt across his face, put his feet to the sand, 
and gave a great shove until the water ran 
over his knees, then leaped into the dancing 
yawl over her dripping gunwale, and the three 
boats shot away into the stream. 

Along the grassy rampart came the master 
gunner. “Orders!” he cried, as he stopped 
on the wall above the Schout Fiskaal’s head. 
But the Schout Fiskaal stared at the flying 
boats like a cat let out of a bag. ‘“‘ Have ye 
no orders for me?” cried the gunner. “Are 
ye stricken deaf and dumb?” 

“Oh, what to do?” gasped the Schout 
Fiskaal; ‘“‘oh, donder, what to do?” He 
would have wrung his hands, but they were 
full of his dagger and staff. On a sudden 
his face grew bright. “Aha!” cried he, “I 
have it. A keg of schnapps!” he roared. 
“ Bring me a keg of schnapps!” Three men 
ran for the tavern. ‘“ Up with the flag!” he 
shouted. The flag was up. “Then hoist it 
again; shall I not be obeyed?” he said. 
Down ran the flag from the tall staff; then 
up it went again. “ Now shoot a gun!” said 
the Schout Fiskaal. “Salute the flag!’’ roared 
he. 

“Salute the flag?” cried the master gunner, 
and stared as if he were losing his wits. 

“T said salute. Hast lost thine ears? 
want to blow a horn?” 

“ But salutes, mynheer!” cried the gunner, 
and he stamped upon the wall. “If I am to 
fire at all—my soul! bid me fire upon those 
rogues!” 

“T dare not!” cried the Schout 
“We are at peace with England.” 

The gunner tore his beard. “ Peace?” he 
cried. “If this be peace, there never was 
a war! Burn me black and scatter my 
scraps!” 

But what availed his wrath? 


Dost 


Fiskaal. 


He was only 
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a hired soldier, and of no authority. His rage 
was drowned in the shouts of the crowd, as 
down the slope, to the water’s edge, two 
sturdy loafers came trotting with a_brass- 
bound keg of Holland schnapps, and with a 
string of drinking-cups over their shoulders. 

“Ho, ho!” they shouted as they ran. 
Their comrades ran behind them. With 
eager haste they broached the keg. 

At the sound of the schnapps in the lea- 
ther cups the Schout Fiskaal’s eyes shot fire. 
“We shall see who dares to defy us! Fill 
with me, and drink! Here ’s a rouse to the 
flag of the Netherlands. Down with the inso- 
lent English!” With the sound of his voice 
his fury grew. ‘“ Down with them all!” he 
shouted, and dashing his hat upon the ground, 
he drew his sword and waved it over his 
head. 

There were honest burghers in the crowd 
who turned their back on this silly farce and 
stole home through the empty streets with 
their hearts half sick for shame. But 
“Hurrah!” said the tavern loafers and the 
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drunken good-for-naughts of the town, and 
waved their cups until the dripping schnapps 


made a shower over their heads. What did 
it matter to them? They were not trading 
for bearskins. The English might go and be 
hanged. But as to good Holland schnapps, 
that was another matter. They could find a 
cask’s bottom as quickly as could the next. 
So “ Hurrah!” they said, and “ Hurrah!” and 
filling up their cups, they drank confusion 
three times three to all who were of a different 
mind. 

And there were those of a different mind 
in the throng on that narrow slope. Some 
sneered; some stood with as stolid faces as 
though they had been lifeless stocks; some bit 
their lips, and with black scowls glowered at 
the Englishmen. But the common herd filled 
up their cups and raised a husky cheer. 

A shout of defiance arose from the decks 
of the flute-ship. She swung about on the 
running tide, and her brown sails caught the 
wind. A little ripple of sparkling foam danced 
up about her forefoot, and from a gun upon 
her further side sprang a quick jet of smoke. 
The dull boom of a cannon rolled across the 
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water, and away went the Ragged Staff up 
stream. 

“Are the Englishmen stopping, Dirck?” 
asked the girl, whose face was still white and 
averted. 

“At the rate they are stopping now,” said 
Dirck, bitterly, “they will stop when they run 
aground.” 

“ But, Dirck, they must be stopping. The; 
dare not sail!” cried she. “‘ The Schout Fiskaal 
bade them to stand arrest.” 

“ Doth he talk cable-chains? ” 

The girl’s face flushed. She turned and 
gazed across the windy water, her head thrown 
back and her eyes snapping. 

‘Shame on him, then,” she cried, “to try to 
play the master when he cannot even play the 
man! If my father were here he would make 
them laugh on the other side of their mouths.’ 

“ How?” said the Dutch boy, quietly. “It 
is against the law to shoot.” 

“Then fie on the law!” said the girl, with 
contempt. “ When the law doth not suit my 
father, he breaketh it until it does, or untii 
they make him a new one that will better serve 
the turn.” 

“If he breaketh the laws of New Amster- 
dam,” said the boy, stolidly, “we will hang 
him like a common thief upon the gallows- 
tree.” 

“As ye have hanged these Englishmen? ” 
she said, with a laugh of scorn. ‘‘ The hawks 
will nest in the pigeon-house when ye have 
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hanged my father! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAN FROM TROUBLESOME CORNER. 


Next morning the horn of the ferryman cried 
like a penguin in the mist, and by the earliest 
boat from the Brooklyn shore there came in at 
the water-gate, along the road which skirted 
the town on the east, a young man in a coat of 
green, with a long sword hanging by his side. 

He wore a pair of riding-boots splashed to 
their tops with mud, and over his shoulder 
hung a cloak lined with rich brown fur. 
Under flap of the cloak a powder-flask and 
cut-steel bullet-pouch clinked with a sharp, ag- 
gressive sound against the butts of his pistols; 
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and at every stride the rowels of his tarnished 
silver spurs made a little tinkling music at his 


heels. 

He was slenderly built, but broad-shoul- 
dered and above the middle height, with dark 
complexion and keen black eyes, his eyebrows 
being short and thick, bespeaking a quick, 
high temper, but a fair, just mind. He bore 
himself with haughty grace and with some 
distinction, his manner that of a well-bred 
man familiar with courts yet used to camps, 
neither superfine nor over-rough, but self-con- 
tained and ready; and with it all he wore a 
masterful air that fitted him very well, though, 
to judge from the covert glances which fol- 
lowed him as he strode up the narrow street, 
he had small right, if any, to play the master 
here. 

As he swiftly moved along the thoroughfare, 
he put the slow burghers out of his way with 
the hand of aman who fears no foe, nor asks 
the world for a favor. 

“Prut, mynheer!” they cried as_ they 
whirled around, but seeing him, quickly 
smoothed their choler, and gave him all the 
room he wished, with no more words; for the 
young man’s look was anything but peaceful. 

“Ach! it is Gerrit Van Sweringen!” said 
one. ‘“‘It is the ‘Man from Troublesome 
Corner.’ What makes he here so bold and 
free with that long sword? ” 

“They will hang him yet,” said Mynheer 
Van Brugh, rubbing his shoulder. “ He hath 
a halter around his neck for one man’s death 
already.” So the muttered, whisper ran be- 
hind him from door to door. 

But the sentry who stood yawning at the 
gate of the fort sprang wide awake as the 
young man came striding across the market- 
field, and, standing as straight as a ramrod, 
saluted him. 

The stranger’s eyes flashed with anger as he 
glanced quickly about the fort, for all the 
place was filled with the look of relaxing dis- 
cipline. In the guard-room a lonely light still 
burned, lonelier for the sunlight that streamed 
across the floor. On a table beside the candle 
stood an hour-glass in which all of the sand 
was run down; and lolling between the hour- 
glass and the candle was the corporal of the 
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guard, with his head on his arms, sound asleep 
and snoring. 

Van Sweringen traversed the parade with a 
frown upon his face. On a door, midway 
down the officers’ row, was nailed a white 
placard with a broad official seal. On this 
placard, written in a nervous hand, he read as 
follows : 


Know ye all men by these presents: it is hereby 
straitly charged upon all burghers that henceforth none 
shall suffer the English to go up the river to trade with 
the savages; nay, nor in any wise permit their passage 
of the provided limits. 


Tearing the placard from the nails, Van 
Sweringen flung the door wide open and 
entered. 

A little man in a snuff-brown suit was kneel- 
ing by the fireplace, sealing a bulky packet 
with a stick of yellow wax. He was a thin, 
smooth-shaven, bloodless man, with narrow 
forehead, slender jaw, and timid eyes that 
seemed to shrink into their hollow sockets. 
When peace was piping in the world and his 
mind was free from dread, Mynheer Oloff Van 
Ruyter, the Colonial Secretary, had a bold, 
brisk way about him like a snuff-brown terrier. 
But let a hint of trouble fall, and his eyes, 
though they did their best, told on him for a 
coward like a pair of tattle-tales. 

He was no man of war, not he, with his 
long quill-pen bristling behind his ear and an 
inkhorn at his girdle; no violent, bloodthirsty 
soldier he, but a man of wit and sagacity, hired 
to write, not to fight, but to counsel the bur- 
gomasters, and to be next to the Director- 
General in anything of moment. 

The sudden draft across the floor sent a 
cloud of white ashes whirling up into his face. 
He sprang to his feet. ‘ Who cometh here?” 

Van Sweringen thrust the placard before him. 
‘What farce is this?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
pitiful, silly farce, mynheer? To build a dike 
of broken straws when the sea is already in?” 

Mynheer Van Ruyter shrank back against 
the chimney-jamb as if some one had thrown 
cold water in his face. 

“ Fie!” cried Gerrit Van Sweringen, with a 
passionate quiver in his voice, “couldst thou 
not have once played the man for but the com- 
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pass of a little day?” Stripping the placard 
into bits, he threw it into the fire. 

The Secretary edged away until the table 
was well between them. ‘ Mynheer,” he 
stammered, “be calm! I pray you, seat your- 
self. We will converse upon the subject; but 
be moderate, I pray!” 

“ Moderate? ” cried Van Sweringen, flinging 
his hands about wildly. “Be moderate? And 
let men wipe their feet on me? Why, myn- 
heer, thine heart is mush; if thou wert right 
well stabbed it might put iron into thy soul!” 

“God forbid!” gasped the Secretary, wring- 
ing his thin white hands. ‘“‘Mynheer Van 
Sweringen is pleased to jest.” 

“Be not so sure of that. I am pleased to 
be most deadly earnest!” And his sword 
rattled against the chairs as he strode up and 


down the room. “But enough. Hath he 
returned? ” 
“He? Who? His Excellency? Nay, 


mynheer ; the Director-General is still at Fort 
Orange ; they have pressing need of him.” 

“To scrape the bottom of the pot while the 
English steal our porridge! Oh, ay,” cried Van 
Sweringen, wrathfully. ‘“ A plague upon Fort 
Orange! Where is Captain Martin Kregier? ” 

“ Across the Esopus, mynheer, with a ven- 
geance upon the savages for murdering Jan 
Verhulst.” 

The young man stopped short in his furious 
stride and looked at the Secretary. “Then 
there is a vengeance gone to waste; it is 
needed much nearer home. Where ’s Ensign 
Derrick Schmidt?” His voice snapped like a 
whip-cracker. 

The Secretary’s breath grew short, and he 
edged toward the inner door. ‘“ Mynheer, he 
hath gone away, too,” he stammered, “on a 
cruise through Hell Gate to the Red Hill, in 
the ‘ Sea-bear,’ with Pieter Lourensen, to catch 
Jan Applegate, the smuggler.” 

Van Sweringen struck the table with his fist 
so fierce a blow that the ink in the well sprang 
up like a fountain. “Play, mice!” he cried 
bitterly; ‘the cat is away! Gone? Gone? 


Hath everybody gone, and left thee in supreme 
control?—thee and this puffed anatomy that 
calleth itself the Schout Fiskaal? Oh, what 
hath so wormed our manliness that thieving 
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rogues may mock us at our doors unscathed? 
Shame on the man who calls himself Dutch, 
yet dares not lift finger for the honor of the 
name! Oh, for a day’s authority! Oh, for 
a warrant! These Englishmen should pay a 
price for their insolence. By the Red Lion of 
Flanders, they shall be made to pay!” 

The door crashed heavily behind him; the 
smoke sucked down the chimney, and the 
ashes and live coals flew out into the room. 
The Secretary leaned against the table, limp 
and pale. “The saints preserve us,” he 
gasped, “from all such rapier-rattling, scape- 
grace firebrands!”’ 

But “What there, Jan Reyndertsen!” the 
young man called, beating upon the master 
gunner’s door. “Jan Reyndertsen, what, ho!” 
And out into the town he went, with the red- 
haired master gunner at his heels, and straight- 
way mustered what stout hearts were among 
the freemen of New Amsterdam: enough for 
his purpose—sixty-odd brown sailors, broad- 
shouldered boors, a score of soldiers who had 
come in the “ Gekruyste Hart,” and fourteen 
free companions who had landed from the 
“ Beaver” on their own wild hook. 

A yacht like a Spanish caravel lay in the 
North River, unlading Tappan stone for the 
new city wall; and at the established anchor- 
age, beyond the finger-post at Copsey Hook, 
lay a pinnace, a roomy shallop, and a hoy with 
bright red sails. They laid hands upon the 
yacht, the pinnace, and the hoy, and taking a 
bell-mouthed musketoon from the shallop, they 
set it upon a swivel in the bow of the pinnace, 
and loaded it to the muzzle with slugs and 
duck-shot. Then, when the tide was coming 
in, the troop of adventurers, armed to the teeth 
with half-pikes, bills, swords, firelock muskets, 
dirks, and flintlock pistols, embarked in their 
flotilla, with a brisk wind blowing astern, and 
followed the Ragged Staff up the river. 

John King and his crew had established 
themselves at the mouth of a little stream on 
the west shore of the river, thirty miles above 
its mouth, and already had collected a quan- 
tity of furs. With fools’ assurance, they had left 
their arms aboard the vessel, and were sitting 
at dinner among the trees, when the Dutch, 
who had disembarked below and had come 
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craftily up through the 
woods, burst upon them with a shout, 
and took them captive, every man, with- 
out so much as a single shot or a stab 
from a dinner-knife, though there were, in truth, 
some thumping blows in the sailing-master’s 
corner. 

Trussing their prisoners up like fowls, the 
Dutch carried them aboard the Ragged Staff, 
and sounded a trumpet in triumph over them 
as they lay fuming upon the deck. Then they 
weighed their anchors and set sail, with spruce- 
trees at their mastheads and with cedar-boughs 
stuck all about their craft, and brought the 
Englishmen down the river to the gates of 
New Amsterdam, making exceedingly merry. 

When they had come to the city, they 
moored the Ragged Staff at the customs land- 
ing at the mouth of the Heere Gracht, the 
canal which came down through the town 
upon the East River side, and having thor- 
oughly searched her for any license to trade, 
and finding none, they took out of her all her 
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AND 


‘““THE DUTCH BURST UPON THEM WITH A SHOUT, 
TOOK THEM CAPTIVE, EVERY MAN.” 


cargo, to the last ten-penny nail, and con- 
fiscated it as forfeit under the law; which 
done, they sent the English picaroon foaming 
out to sea again without so much as a grain in 
his powder-chest with which to seek for revenge. 

Thus life plays at see-saw. Fate is jack, 
and the whole world teeter-totters. The Eng- 
lish came, the English went; the Dutch 
laughed last. The day passed into oblivion 
—was as soon forgotten in other days as 
though it had never been; yet to the heart 
of one boy it seemed the peak of all eternity. 

For when Captain John King footed up his 
costs, he found, that last, but by no means 
least, his cabin-boy was gone. 






















**The best part of a boy’s schooling is that which 


he gets on his way to and from school.’’-— EMERSON. 


HOW WE ENTERTAINED THE KATYDIDS. 


“I wish I could get some of those katydids 
and see what they look like,” said one of the 
youngest of the party of merry young folks sit- 
ting on the steps of the veranda or standing near. 

It was the first cool weather in September 
after the long heated term, and old and young 
were enjoying the twilight. The cicadas in 


the near-by grove of trees had ceased their 
songs about the same time that the grown-up 
folks on the veranda had been obliged to lay 


aside the evening papers. As the shadows 
deepened, after not over five minutes of com- 
parative silence, the katydids had taken up the 
insect chorus. 

‘We could get them easily enough if we could 
only fly up into the tall trees,” said Mildred. 
‘Or if the trees did n’t grow so 
awfully big,” added Emily. 

Here was a suggestion. I 
thought of a place nearly a half- 
mile away where the trees did 
not grow “so awfully big,” for as 
yet there were only the clusters 
of “shoots” around the stumps 
of the big trees that were cut 
down a few years ago. 

So I joined the katydid con- 
versation, offering to take the 
young folks next evening to a 
grove of trees yet so small that 
the branches, or even the tops in 
many cases, could be reached 
by children without flying. 


’ 


Next evening just as the sun was nearly dis- 
appearing in the west we started out to visit 
the hillside clusters of young chestnut trees, or 
rather bushes, so thickly did they grow in the 
many clusters. A few of the young folks 
were assigned to each cluster then | 
“snapped” the camera. The next task was 
for all to keep still. It took a long time to do 
that—by all in the party. Then the next was 
to wait, and that took even longer. But we 
did wait, in spite of now and then a discourag- 
ing remark about—‘“Sh-h-h! Hear that! 
Just one,” tuning for the overture. 

Patience and care were rewarded. ‘The 
rasping sounds “ Katy did!” “ Katy did n’t!” 
revealed the location, and a grab in the dark 
secured several of the leaf-like insects. 

We put them in a large box covered with 


and 


FEEDING THE KATYDIDS. 
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wire netting, supplying plenty of green, leafy We tried them with moistened bread, and 
branches frequently changed. Taking them oh, what ravenous eaters they were! At first 
out for the first time, we made an interesting they ate only when lightly held; but later 
discovery. The half-dozen on the table went each one would stand on or by a piece of bread 
crackling around like “little rat- and eat and eat as if it were the 
tle-boxeson legs,” as Pearl called choicest of katydid delicacies. 
them. Thus we learned that the In a week they became very 
katydids will make their noise tame, and would eat freely while 
when disturbed, and we had ; held in the open hand or placed 
katydid music on the table any on the table. They often brus- 
time desired. Our orchestra tled about, raising their wings 
only rarely disappointed us when ~ and “crackling away,” as we 
exhibited to the many youthful called it, very vigorously. 
callers. They would not fly, even if 
Catching one lightly between tossed lightly up from the hand, 
forefinger and thumb as it ap- but used their wings in para- 
proached too near the edge of chute or flying-squirrel style, to 
the table, we found that it would drop lightly down or glide diag- 
attempt to bite; but it was not onally to some lower object. 
strong enough to do any harm, oo teaiiiien We frequently allowed them 


and even the youngest of the The “singing” apparatus is the U- full liberty, and fed them on a 
shaped, rough portion of the wings back 


young folks handled them later of the head. This is brown; the rest of small stand, sometimes out of 
ae the wings and entire insect is leaf-green. 
quite freely. The sound is made by rubbing together Moors; and yet they never at- 


I wonder what it would do ‘** "°¥s* Portions of the two wings. = tempted to fly. They would 


if it should bite into something soft enough often jump from hand to hand, provided they 
to take out a piece,” was Allie’s remark. could reach the other hand with their antenne 
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FEW OF THE YOUNG FOLKS WERE ASSIGNED TO EACH CLUSTER.” 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE KATYDID. 


which were nearly three inches long, a little 
longer than the whole body. They would often 
jump when disturbed, but evidently at random. 
So far as we observed in much experimenting, 
they would jump intelligently, that is, to a cer- 
tain object, only when it could be touched with 
at least the tips of the antennz. One held in 
hand would not jump tothe other, unless pushed, 
if the further hand were held even quarter of 
an inch beyond the reach of the antenne. The 
same statement applies also to jumping from 
any object to another, as from the top of one 
pile of books to another. 

Our pet katydids were admired by many 
visitors, some of whom said they didn’t sup- 


pose they would ever come to like a “bug.” 
Among the commendatory phrases were, ““ How 


clean,” or “fresh,” or “crisp.” Visitors ex- 
claimed, “ Very interesting!” “ Dear little crea- 
tures!” “How happy they are!” And one 
lady who had never become acquainted with 


JUST BEEN FED AND ARE NOW 
CONTENTED ANU HAPPY. 


THE KATYDIDS HAVE 
APPARENTLY 


insects and their charming ways exclaimed im- 
pulsively, when she saw them eating bread, 
“ How very sweet!” 

One remark by a little girl is also worth re- 
cording: “I always liked the katydids in the 
stories and poems; but I like them out of the 
woods much better than in the books.” 


SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE CUNNING OF THE CROW. 


THERE is no phase of natural history more 
entertaining and instructive than the exercise 
of ingenuity on the part of animals when con- 
fronted by unusual conditions. Strange to 


“a CROW PERCHED UPON A STUMP.” 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


add, some conditions which are not unusual 
are never provided for by creatures that re- 
main with us dur- 

ing the whole 

year. One such 

condition is a 

deep fall of snow, 

which here in central 
New Jersey is not a reg- 
ular occurrence of our 
winter. At such a time birds, 
in particular, are put to their 
wits’ end, and, I am sorry to 
add, they do not always solve 
the problem, and starvation 
follows failure. Strangely 
enough, this lack of foresight 
exists in the common crow, 
which seems not to mind the 
weather, and is believed to 
be, of all our birds, the most 
intelligent. 
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Occasionally, however, it is equal to the de- 
mands made upon it, as the following instance 
will show. After a deep snow I noticed a 
crow perched upon a stump, which suddenly 
disappeared without flying or walking away. 
Looking more closely, by means of a field- 
glass, I found that it dived into the snow, as 
near as I could make out, and soon emerged 
from the point of disappearance. A closer 


examination showed that it was using a natural 
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A WOODLAND SHARPSHOOTER. 


Snap, snap, pop! What boy or girl who 
has ever gone nutting in October has not been 
arrested among the underbrush by a sound of 
fairy artillery, or even been hit on the cheek 
by a solid piece of ammunition in the shape 
of a glossy black seed? Looking about for 
your assailant, you see only a tall shrub, whose 
almost leafless branches are hung with fringes 


BRANCH OF WITCH-HAZEL WITH FLOWERS AND SEED-PODS. 


tunnel, and at the base of the stump had 
found something that it could eat. To satisfy 
myself more clearly I dug the snow away, and 
I learned that the food sought was a family of 
meadow-mice. Now the question arises, Had 
the crow seen a meadow-mouse run into this 
natural tunnel and followed it? or did it 
reason that as mice are given to dwelling in 
the bases of rotten stumps there might be 
some in that particular stump, and so had 
made the tunnel to determine the matter for 
itself? 

Considering how very timid crows usually 
are, I was greatly astonished to see one delib- 
erately pass down a chance passageway in the 
snow, and so completely surrender all chances 
of escape, if attacked. Did the bird measure 
the chances between sudden death and slow 
starvation, and choose between them? One 
word more: Wherever readers of St. NICHOLAS 
have an opportunity to study the crow care- 
fully, they will find their labors well repaid. 

CHARLES ConraD Assott, M.D. 


of gold, and wonder, perhaps, why those deli- 
cate blossoms mature at a time when most 
wild flowers have finished their season’s work 
—when, as Bryant says: 


Frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


But look closer among those tardy gold 
fringes and you will see clusters of oddly 
shaped pods, some empty and yawning like 
miniature cannon, others still loaded and 
ready to fire their handsome little missiles 
when the right moment arrives. 

This curious shrub, which takes a whole year 
to mature its fruit, is the witch-hazel, or Ha- 
mamelis—the same that we know as a bottle- 
genius ready to cure our cuts and bruises. To 
see how the shooting is done, it is worth while 
to bring a branch of the seed-pods indoors 
and to study their mechanism more at leisure. 
As the fruit ripens, the outer coat of the pod 
separates from the inner, and this outer shell 
splits down from the top, while the elastic 
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inner covering also splits, and its edges press 
on the seeds. This pressure in time expels 
the hard little nut in much the same way that an 
apple-seed (almost identical in shape) is “ fired” 
by the pressure of a boy’s thumb and forefinger. 

The witch-hazel always impresses me as a 
very spirited plant, full of will power and 
energy, and determined that its children shall 
have a good start in the world. It is said that 
its seeds are sometimes thrown to a distance 
of forty-five feet, and while I cannot vouch 
for this, I do know that they will strike one 
very forcibly at a distance of twelve or fifteen. 
By this ingenious contrivance the young 
witch-hazel folks begin life at a distance, where 
the ground has been neither shaded nor ex- 
hausted by the parent bush. 

The witch-hazel is common over all Eastern 
America, and any young naturalist may see it 
sowing its crops or lighting the woods with its 
elfin smile as late as Thanksgiving Day. 

Dora READ GOODALE. 


THE WITCH-HAZEL SEEDS EXPELLED FROM THE PODS. 
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IS WINTER THE MOST ENJOYABLE SEASON? 


“Ask the school-boys, especially such 
live in the country places, whether summe: 
winter brings the greater pleasure. 
one they will vote for winter.” So writes Bra 
ford Torrey. 

Do our young folks agree with this? 
winter the most enjoyable season? Pleas 
write and tell what you think about it, stating 
your reasons. 


Two 


PRIZES WON BY YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


In accord with the offers under title ‘‘ Sharp 
Eyes and Skilful Pens,” on page 550 of Na- 
ture and Science for April, 1900, the following 
prizes are awarded for original observations 
expressed in words or drawings, and received 
by the editor of this department previous to 
October 1, 1900. 

These prizes are awarded for originality, 
patience, and care in making the observations 
rather than for literary or artistic merit. 


OBSERVATIONS SHOWN BY LETTERS. 


First prize, five dollars’ worth of books, to be selected 
from any published by The Century Co., won by 
Pleasaunce Baker (age 13), Grasmere, Orange County, 
Florida. Observations on ant-lion and snakes. (Two 
letters will be published later. ) 

Second prize, a subscription to St. NICHOLAs for one 
year, won by Lucy S. Robinson, 103 Cottage Street, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. ‘‘ The Burying-beetle,” pub- 
lished on page 936 of Nature and Science for August. 
**She watched it all—hour after hour in the broiling 
sun.” 

Third prize, any book published by The Century Co., 
not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents in retail price, 
won by Catherine Lee Carter (age 13), Wayside, New 
Jersey. Observations on flickers, vireo, oven-bird, etc. 
(Parts of the observations will be published later.) 


OBSERVATIONS SHOWN BY DRAWINGS. 


First prize (same as first prize for letters), won by 
David M. Cheney (age 15), 6 Sewall Street, Peabody, 
Massachusetts, for drawing showing the holes of the 
“* fiddler-crab.”” The drawings as well as the accom- 
panying letter show good, original, painstaking investi- 
gation. (To be published later.) 

Second prize (same as second prize for letters), won 
by Maud Ashurst (age 17), 2000 West De Lancey 
Place, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Drawings of gar- 
den-spider. 

Third prize (same as third prize for letters), won by 
Florence E. Lahee, 64 Brook Street, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. Drawing of the swamp-fly. 
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FOLKS HAVE SEEN. 


WATCHING THE SOCIAL WASPS. 


38 SouTH PoRTLAND AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Among my favorite insects are 
the common social wasps, especially those that do not 
make any coverings over their 
nests. One reason is because I 
like to study insects in their wild 
state, and the social wasps are al- 
most the only active insects that 
can be kept, and yet remain en- 
tirely free. 
By carefully bringing a nest, 
with all the wasps on it, to a good 
place for observation, as just out- 
side of a window which is seldom 
opened, the habits of the wasps 
- can be easily watched without 

confining these insects at all. And 
there we may watch them without any danger of getting 
stung. The wasps that do not make any covering over 
their nests are preferable to those that do, because then 
we can see so much more of their habits ; then, in fact, 
all of their domestic habits can be easily seen, which is 
not the case with most insects. 

Wasps also have the advantage of not being rare, so 
that generally it is not hard to procure a nest of some 
kind; and if it should not happen to be just the kind 
spoken of here, it will be all the more interesting for dif- 
ferent ones to tell about the history of the different 
wasps when it comes to next autumn. 

And if any one should fall in love with these bold and 
truly very interesting little 
neighbors of ours, it may be 
a satisfaction for him to know 
that these little insects are 
our helpers, even if they do 
like to taste fruits, for every 
year the different kinds of 
wasps make deadly war on 
the troublesome flies and on 
the destructive caterpillars, 
besides on many other in- 
sects that annoy the farmers, and gardeners, and us. 

CHARLES BARROWS BENNET (18 years old). 





THE SOCIAL WASP. 





THE SOLITARY WASP. 


This letter from one of our older young ob- 
servers is a good suggestion for commencing 
some original observations of the interesting 
habits of the wasps. 

Probably the writer of this letter is familiar 
with the method by which some boys deceive 
their mates. They hold a wasp and repeat 
some nonsense, as if to prevent its stinging. 





Will some boy tell us about this hoax for the 
benefit of others not “initiated”? 


SHE MAINTAINS THAT THE WOODCHUCK BARKED. 


STONERIDGE, STONINGTON, CONN, 

Dear ST. NicHoLas: The other day, as I was walk- 

ing in the woods, our poodle commenced to fight with a 

woodchuck. The woodchuck was afraid of the poodle, 

and the poodle was afraid of the woodchuck. But the 

thing which seemed so queer was that the woodchuck 
barked like a dog. Hoping you will answer, 

Yours truly, ELizaABETH WILLIAMS (1oyears old). 


I have never heard a woodchuck bark, but 
have often heard their shrill, tremulous whistle 
when attacked or surprised, and therefore in- 
quired of the writer of this letter, “Are you 
sure that the woodchuck barked? Was n’t the 
sound more like a shrill whistle?” In reply 
our self-reliant young observer states : 


About the woodchuck’s bark: It was not at all a 
whistle. It was more of a “yap, yap!” I know it 
was not the poodle, as he has a very gruff voice. 


—eth > Re ELM ne 
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The writer sends a diagram of the positions 
of the observer, dog, woodchuck, and a stone 
wall, and adds: 

I cannot better express the sound than by ‘ yap.’ The 
woodchuck evidently had a burrow near by, for it soon 
disappeared. 

I like the self-dependent spirit of that ob- 
servation. If that woodchuck said “ yap,” then 
it was “yap,” and not a whistle, never mind 
what the books say —and our young friend is 
sure that she is correct. See and hear every- 
thing for yourself, and do not imagine you see 
or hear what you read in a book or what some 
friend told you. Nature observers, young or 
old, need to be careful, sure, unprejudiced, and 
impartial. Can any of our young folk shed 
any further light upon this question ? 
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CHICKAREE’S BAD PHASE OF CHARACTER. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Dear St. NicHoas: I have been one of your con- 
stant readers for several years and enjoy the magazine 
very much. I live next to Forest Park, where there are 


THE MOTHER ROBIN FLEW AT THE RED SQUIRREL. 


many New England birds. A pair of blue jays have 
built their nest in a pine-tree in my yard. The nest is 
about opposite my window, and every morning when I 
first wake up I watch the birds. One morning a red 
squirrel ran up the tree and out along the limb toward 
the nest. When he got about two feet from the nest 
the mother bird jumped off the nest and flew at him. 
She flapped her wings in his face and struck at him 
with her bill. He fought awhile, and finally got past 
her and jumped into the nest. As soon as he got past 
her she gave a cry, and her mate came. They chased 
the squirrel from the nest and up and down all the 
near-by trees, and pecked him until finally he jumped to 
the ground and ran away. 

I would like to know whether squirrels eat birds’ 
eggs? Yours truly, 

Haro_p Howe. 


The lively chickaree has many interesting 
habits, but judged from our standpoint and 
that of the birds, some of his methods of seek- 
ing food are very bad. One naturalist very 
aptly describes him as “the sauciest scamp in 


the forest, and a notorious little villain for _ 
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stealing a march on birds’ nests.” He often 
has to exert his utmost abilities to escape the 
sharp bills of the birds, and he isn’t always 
successful. ‘“‘Good enough for him! Shame 
on him! ” we may well exclaim when the robins, 
blue jays, or other birds make a fierce attack. 


A ST. NICHOLAS OBSERVER IN ALASKA. 
VALDEZ, ALASKA. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Now you are my sole friend, as 
there are only Indian children up here to play with. | 
have not yet learned to speak their language, but I soon 
We are on the coast, and it is not so cold here 
as in the interior. There are raspberries, also salmon- 
berries, which are a species of raspberries. The name 
is taken from the salmon (a fish which is very plentiful 
up here), whose roe is exactly like the berry. Writing 
of salmon reminds me that I must tell you about the 
salmon up here. In the first place, those that we get 
here are not pink, but white, and are much better. We 
also do not catch them with a line, but gather them 
with a kind of spear. I am ten years old, and love 
reading very dearly. 
Your loving little reader, 
FRANCE ABERCROMBIE. 


will. 


This “salmon-berry” has a white flower, 
and is called also the “ white-flowering rasp- 
berry.” Scientific people call it the Rubus 
parvifiorus, or “few-flowered brier.” It is 
found from Michigan west to the Pacific Ocean, 
and north to Alaska. It will be in bloom, com- 


mencing in May, for about three months. 


ASSISTING IN NEST-BUILDING, 
NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am very much interested 
in birds, and want to tell you about a little yellow 
warbler that I watched. I was sitting down near the 
edge of a river, looking at some red-winged blackbirds, 
when a yellow warbler flew by with a piece of hemp 
in her mouth. I got up and followed her. She went 
to a large barberry-bush near by, and there I saw the 
daintiest little nest you can imagine. The next time I 
came I brought some cotton, and she used it to line her 


nest. VERA E, RuMERY. 


And how dainty and beautiful is the nest of 
fine grasses, fibers, and cottony plant-down so 
skilfully arranged! It is so inviting that we 
can but admire the good judgment of the lazy 
cow-bird in selecting it, perhaps more than any 
other, for her eggs, although we feel indignant 
at the cow-bird for not building a nest for 
herself. 

But the little warblers are as ingenious as 
they are sunny in disposition and color, for 
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they build another nest over the intruding egg, 
and sometimes repeat the operation, thus mak- 
ing a nest three stories high! 


In the last they 


YELLOW WARBLER, OR SUMMER YELLOW-BIRD 


hatch their own eggs, while an unhatched egg 
of the cow-bird is left in each of the two lower 
sections. 


THE QUEER WALKING-STICK INSECT. 


NEARLY every mail brings to the editor of 
this department several letters and small pack- 
ages from the boys and girls who want to 
know the names and most interesting facts of 
something they have recently discovered. 
There are also many “want to know” letters 
not pertaining to identifying specimens. 

But even these are not all the inquiries. 
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quiries and answers are published, so a few of 
the local ones may be of general interest. 

“Here is a specimen for you,” says little 
Jeannie Whittaker, as she passes over a bowl 
covered with a saucer, and adds: ‘‘ We found 
it on the outside of our screen-door.” 

Carefully lifting the saucer, I find a live 
walking-stick insect, that reaches up on the 
edge of the bowl and looks out, reminding us 
of a dog standing with fore paws upon a fence 
and looking over. 

It is a well-named insect, for surely it looks 
like a miniature walking-stick that has ac- 
quired life and legs. A screen-door is an un- 
usual place for it; the insect must have been 
on an exploring tour from the fields. While 
young these insects are green, and feed chiefly 
on grass or the leaves of shrubs and small 
plants. Later they go to the trees, preferring 
chiefly the oak, and change their color so they 
usually no longer look like the green grass and 
branches of small plants, but like the small 
branches of the trees, a gray or brown. It is 
very difficult to see them, so close is the pro- 
tective resemblance ; but they may be obtained 
in early summer by “sweeping” the grass and 
weeds with an insect-net. In late summer or 
early autumn, shake a branch of an oak over a 
sheet or inverted umbrella. They are so en- 
tirely unlike all other insects that they will be 
recognized at once, even by boys and girls 
who see them for the first time after reading 


THE ‘“‘ WALKING-STICK”” INSECT. 


Frequently the door-bell rings and some neigh- 
bor’s boy or girl has a “ want to know” and a 
specimen. As a few of the many mail in- 


this description. While not very plentiful 
usually, a few may be found in almost any 
field or forest by a little careful searching. 
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OF all the months that swiftly go 
To make the rounded year, 
December is the best, for oh, 
It brings the Christmas cheer. 


Even on Thanksgiving Day we begin to talk 
of Christmas and to plan for the holidays. 
All through the year this is the beacon that 
childhood looks forward to—the point of time 
where reckoning begins and ends. So many 
months, so many weeks, so many days—to- 
morrow, and then at last it is Christmas 
morning. After that for a while we look 
back, saying, ‘‘ Yesterday, or last week, 
or last month we had Christmas,” and 
we sit down and count up, and tell off 
on our fingers how long it will be till the 
next. And so the birthday of a little 
child, born nineteen hundred years ago, 
still brings joy and good will‘to men, 
and the star that arose over Bethlehem 
wanes not nor passes from the lives of 
little children 


“e : ” 


WHAT “ ORIGINAL” MEANS. 
There seems to be a doubt in the 
mind of a few League members as to 
what is meant by “original,” particu- 
larly in the matter of drawings. Those 
who have been accustomed to working 
are inclined to think that 


“ 


from studies 
it is all right to copy and send in some 
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nation. This is very important, and if not ob- 
served can only result in annoyance and regret 
for everybody. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 12. 

IN making the prize awards the contributors’ ages are 
taken into consideration. 

Porm. Gold badge, Marion Hull Stevens (age 11), 
Hartsville, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

Cash prize ($5.00) Besse Jenkins (age 16), 236 Eas 
Street, Washington Court House, Ohio. 





— 
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othér picture, provided the work is their 
own. This is vot the The word 
“original,” as applied to all League work, 
means wot copied, but original both in idea and 
execution, and drawings must not be made from 
other pictures, but from life, still life, or imagi- 


case. 
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**a COLD DAY.” 


BY PAULINE CROLL, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


16), 


(age Carisbrook, 


Silver badge, Tina Gray 
Helensburgh, Scotland. 

Prose. Gold badges, Bessie King (age 17), Pres- 
ton, Georgia; and Irene Kawin (age 13), 4432 Berkley 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Silver badges, Gordon H. Graves (age 16), 307 North 
Seventh Street, Richmond, Indiana; and Margaret G. 
Blaine (age 10), 141 High Street, Taunton, Massachusetts. 

DrawinG. Gold badges, Pauline Croll (age 15), 
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** Here ’s a red stocking for Margaret and a blue one 
for Paul, so that he won’t make a mistake, as they ’re 
both the same size.” 


Then she kissed them both good night and nurse took 
them off to bed. 








On the way upstairs Paul asked 
Margaret if she would n’t change 
stockings, as he liked red best. She 
did not object, and the stockings were 
exchanged. 

Margaret hung the blue one at the 
foot of the bed and Paul hung the 
red one. 

They were soon dreaming of nuts 
and candies, dolls and drums. 

Long before dawn Margaret opened 
her eyes, and sitting up in bed, looked 
about her. She shook Paul gently. 

** Say, brother, it ’s dark yet, but it 
must be morning. Le’ ’s get up and 
see what Santa Claus bringed us.” 
So they stole softly out of bed and to 
their stockings. ‘‘ Oh!” exclaimed 
Paul in dismay, for on the floor beside 
the red stocking was a big doll and 
cradle. 





(GOLD BADGE.) 


“SEPTEMBER.” BY R. NEWTON BREY, AGE 12. 
285 Commonwealth Street, Boston, Massachusetts ; and 
Herbert W. Smith (age 12), Morenci, Michigan. 

Silver badges, Christine Payson (age 14), San Mateo, 
California; and Helen P. Parry (age 15), Holland 
House, Withington, Manchester, England. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badges, R. Newton Brey (age 
12), 1926 North Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania; and Florence Davis (age 14), 120 Lincoln Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Silver badges, Gladys Bradley (age 10), Morewood 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Myrza Benson (age 
13), 214 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, New York; and 
Carl W. Schilling (age 14), 631 West Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. First prize, 
gold badge and five dollars, ‘‘ Pelicans,” by Morton 
Charnley Stone (age 13), 29 Harrison Street, Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

Second prize, gold badge and three dollars, ‘‘ Ante- 
lope,” by R. Cunningham (age 12), Sterling, Colorado. 

Third prize, gold badge, ‘‘ Blue Heron,” by Erford 
W. Chesley (age 13), North Brookfield, Massachusetts. 

PuzzLE. Gold badges, Florence Hoyte (age 13), 
Pendle Holme, Pelham Road, Nottingham, England; 
and Marion De Forest Sears (age 14), Mattapan, 
Massachusetts. 

Silver badge, Zane Pyles (age 10), 
Street, Anacostia, D. C. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold 
(age 14), Alvin, Texas. 

Silver badges, Philip Sydney Beebe (age 12), 1154 
East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio; and George T. Col- 
man (age 12), 198 Franklin Street, Buffalo, New York. 

The above prizes will be sent by registered mail in 
about ten days following this announcement. 
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badge, Louise Atkinson 


SANTA CLAUS’S MISTAKE. 
BY IRENE KAWIN (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
‘It’s bedtime, children,” said mama. ‘‘ You must 
go to bed early to-night so that Santa Claus won’t find 
you awake when he comes, 


‘* Why,” said Margaret, “‘he ’s 
given you a doll and cradle, and me a 
drum and horse and a whip! I guess he must have 
made a mistake.” 

‘* Perhaps he saw mama give you the red stocking and 
me the blue, and did n’t know we had changed.” 

And just then mama, who had heard them talking, 
came in, and when she heard their story she agreed with 
Paul that perhaps Santa Claus did n’t know they had 
exchanged stockings. 

Then she tucked them both back in bed, for it was n’t 
four o’clock in the morning yet. 


DECEMBER. 
BY BESSIE KING (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 
ON papa’s farm, down by the railroad, there used to 
be a large lime spring. It was under a hill, but still be- 


“ SEPTEMBER.”” BY FLORENCE DAVIS, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘* SEPTEMBER.” BY CARL W. SCHILLING, AGE 14, (SILVER BADGE.) 


tween two hills, surrounded by large swamp-trees and 
sweet myrtle-bushes draped with long Spanish moss. 
The spring ran out from under a bank eight feet high. 
It was a beautiful place, and picnickers spent many pleas- 
ant days there. Many sea-shells were found there, so 
we know that the ocean was once there. The bottom 
of the stream—and it was large—was carpeted with 
beautiful swamp-cabbage, water-moss, and white, pebbly 
sand. Surely the fairies danced and bathed at the full 
o’ the moon, else it could never have been so beautiful. 

But this is n’t what I meant to tell you! 

Now this beautiful fairyland is changed into an every- 
day place. The railroad has built a pond there, and the 
stream runs a pump which carries water forty-five feet 
high into a great tank, where huge engines stop to drink. 

Down here in South Georgia snow rarely 





THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
BY MARION HULL STEVENS (AGE I1). 
(Gold Badge.) 


SOMETIMES the hills are white with snows, 
Sometimes the fields are brown and bare: 
And flocks of somber-coated crows 
Fly through the soft and hazy air. 


But, be there wind, or rain, or shine, 
Or mist and mud, or sleet and hail, 

Thanksgiving turkey ’s always fine ; 
’T is never known the day to fail. 


Though other birds have sweeter note 
And gayer hue of feather, 

The éurkey always gets my vote— 
He comes, whate’er the weather! 


DECEMBER. 


BY MARGARET G. BLAINE (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge.) 

DECEMBER is called one of our cold and dreary 
months, though at the last of the month comes 
the gay time, Christmas. In spite of all the 
snow and cold it does not hinder the merry time 
we all have. In December the snow softly falls 
in the night, and when you wake in the morning 
you say, ‘‘This looks like dear old December.” 
Sometimes when you rise in the morning you will see 
the snow-capped roofs with their magnificent border of 
icicles, which is a picture alone to me. I almost feel as 
though I was in fairyland itself. Some people think 
December is sad and dreary, but I think it is as bright 
and cheery as spring. I can see that the trees are hav- 
ing their winter sleep during this month. I sometimes 
see a blue jay, and I am just as glad to see that beautiful 
tinge of blue in December as I am in the springtime. 
After the snow-storms come the juncos and the chick- 
adees and the snowbirds, and my little companion the 
gray squirrel I often see at this time. I scatter nuts 
about a tree, and it is so interesting to watch him bury 
them under the snow! I think December is as charming 
as any of the other months if you want to know about 





falls, and in December when the thermometer 
was 12° below zero and snow lay four inches 
deep it was wonderful to us. 

We walked toward the pond, and as far away 
as we could see the tank it sparkled in the sun. 
Where the water had leaked out of the bottom 
it had frozen and formed a beautiful ice palace. 
The columns were wonderful! The halls, draped 
with ice curtains, and the ceilings were strangely 
shaped. There was tower piled upon tower 
until it was eight feet high. How it sparkled 
in the sun! 

We went down the hill to the pond, and stood 
for a moment spellbound. 

Ice and snow had made the place a wild new 
world. 

The water was so warm that vapor rose from 
it and fell on the bank changed into snow, soft, 
white, and beautiful! 

The water had frozen round the pump and 
broken it, but the faithful ice-covered old wheel 
turned slowly, slowly on. 

Ah, it was beautiful! Wonderful! Surely the beau- 
ties of nature show forth the glory of God! 








** SEPTEMBER.” BY GLADYS BRADLEY, AGE 10. (SILVER BADGE.) 


the birds; I think it is the best month to learn about 
them, for then all the leaves are off the trees and you 
can see them very plainly. If you do not like the birds you 
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can study the trees. 


ST. 


In December the trees are in their 
winter suits. You will find every day of the whole 


thirty-one full of happiness, new sights and sounds, if 


you only look and listen for them. 


A HUNT FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY GORDON H. GRAVES (AGE 16). 


(Silver Badge.) 


Dip you ever go to hunt your own Christmas tree? 
My little sister and I, armed with a hatchet, once went 


for ours. 


The afternoon was crisp and a very light covering of 


snow lay on the ground. 


After about an hour’s walk on the hard road we 


climbed a 
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“ANTELOPE.” BY R. CUNNINGHAM, AGE 12. 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


an irregular bottom, the water flowed 
freely in the middle. How provoking to 
find that on the other bank were whole 
groves of shapely little cedars, while on 
our side not an evergreen-tree appeared! 

We walked up and down, hunting for 
a place where we might cross on the 
stones, and at last our unsuccessful 
search brought us to where the road 
forded the river. Giving up the vain 
hope which had kept us walking along 
the bank for what seemed hours, we 
climbed another fence and began to ex- 
plore a disorderly little gully that tum- 
bled through a steep hill. Pushing 
aside the overhanging bushes, pulling 
ourselves along by roots and saplings, 
we made our way slowly enough, f as- 
sure you. Then we came upon a little 
cedar about seven feet high, as straight 
as an arrow and not so bushy as cedars 
usually are. Here at last our hunt was 
ended, but it seemed a shame to cut down 
the brave little thing. However, it must 
be done, and the hatchet soon laid it low. 





Pye Sams] fence and 


crossed a 
strip of 
woodland, 
down to 
the river 
bank. 
There 
was ice 
along the 
edges, but 
as the 
stream was 
shallow 
and shad 
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‘*WILD PELICANS.” BY MORTON CHARNLEY STONE, AGE 13 
(FIRST PRIZE, “WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


And let us raise a joyous shout, 

And sing and race and dance about; 

Though snow and sleet may be without, 
We ’Il have a merry day! 


We ’Ill gather round the ample board, 

Where goodies and sweetmeats are stored ; 

The best the country can afford 
For us this day abound. 

The gobbler, king of bird and beast, 

Is here to crown our royal feast ; 

Pies, fruits, and nuts; last, but not least, 
Plum-pudding large and round! 


About the crackling fire so bright, 
Which lends its flick’ring, golden light, 
As fading day gives place to night, 
Wearied with endless play, 
We ’ll hear of Pilgrim fathers bold 
Who braved disease and cruel cold, 
And had in those stern days of old 
The first Thanksgiving Day! 


A TALE OF A DESERT 
PACK-BURRO. 

BY ELINOR F. DUANE (AGE I1). 

I aM a pack-burro and live on the 

Mojave Desert. My companions and I 


sla are worked very hard. You would be 
BY ERFORD w. Surprised to see how much we can carry. 





CHESLEY, AGE 13. (THIRD We almost always carry two hundred 


PRIZE, *‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


Then it was to be carried or dragged down to the road, 
and what with floundering around in banks of dead 
leaves and breaking through the thin ice between the 
stones here and there, it was rather late before we re- 
gained the road. From there on the journey was much 
easier, and oh, how proud we were of the tree we had got 


ourselves! 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY CHARLOTTE F. BABCOCK (AGE 15). 
(Winner of Gold Badge in August.) 


CoE, children all, Thanksgiving ’s here! 
Let ’s fill with wholesome, hearty cheer 


This day, most jovial of the year, 
Most mirthful and most gay, 


and fifty pounds; sometimes we are 
forced to carry three 
hundred. 

Our busiest times are 
in December, because 
our masters have their 
assessment work to do. 
We are always away at 
Christmas-time, and we 
do not get to enjoy the 
Christmas festivities of 
other animals. 

Our loads consist of 
dry washers for gold, 
food, water, bed blan- “g1x.” sy WILLARD H. EATON, 
kets, and sometimes AGE 12. 
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some hay for us, which we always en- 
joy. We all go single file. I am the 
leader; and if we once get to be the 
leader we will never be a follower. 

If our master is lost on the desert 
and has no water, he will turn us loose 
and we will always find water. 

We like alfalfa and hay, but do not 
often get it. Sometimes when people 
leave their back gates open we get in 
and eat the scraps, which taste very 
good. 

We can live on almost nothing ; that 
is why we poor animals are used so much 
on the desert. We are always hungry 
andso 
wecan 








relish 
any- 
thing. 

My companions and 
I are always good-na- 
tured, only when the 
boys get at us, and 
then we sometimes 
buck and kick. 

If it were not for usa 
good many rich mines 
would not have been 
discovered. 


‘SEPTEMBER SHORES.” 





PACK-BURROS. (SEE STORY.) 


TEDDY’S THOUGHT. 
BY JEANNETTE C. KLAUDER 
(AGE 15). 

“**T was acold and dreary morn- 

ing, 
And the snow lay on the ground, 
When our worthy Pilgrim fathers 
Gave their prayers of thanks 
profound.”’ 


Thus read little Teddy’s father 


” BY MARY NOYES, AGE 14 


service begins. It is very pretty and simple. 
Moravians on this night always sing some es] 
hymns, one of which is “ Silent Night.’”” The m 
is unusually fine and the voices of the choir very sw 
and thrilling. As the last hymn begins the door 
thrown wide open, and the Moravian Sisters enter | 
ing little trays of lighted sweet-scented wax tapers. 
One of these is given to every child in the congregation, 
who is supposed to keep the light burning even after | 
leaves the church. The little children of Austria put 
lighted candle in their windoy 
lest the Christ Child should stu: 
ble as he passes up the street 
Christmas Eve. In Germany thé 
children’s shoes are put out o\ 
night in the hope that Criss Kin- 
gle will reward the good ones wit] 
sweetmeats and cakes; but th: 
bad ones generally find a bundle of 
birch rods in their shoes. The peo- 
ple of Norway tie bundies of grain 
or wheat to every available post, 
roof, or steeple for the birds. In 
the morning the birds show their 





From a book Thanksgiving 
morn, 
And our chubby Teddy shivered 
As he thought of the sight forlorn. 


** LABOR DAY.” 


For he did not understand it 
How so thankful they could be, 

When the turkey was not waiting 
On the table there to see. 


But this was soon forgotten 
By that joyful little lad 
As he ate his own good dinner 
And went to football with his dad. 


SOME CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 
BY LAURA BENET (AGE 16). 

THE quaint old town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
was settled by the Moravians, who keep Christmas in a 
very pretty and unique way. On Christmas Eve, as you 
enter the church you see that it is a large and rather 
plain building, decorated inside with evergreens and 
holly. As you look toward the altar you see a picture of 
the Holy Night surrounded by greens and tiny Christ- 
mas trees, and placed so that the light falls directly upon 
the beautiful face of the babe in the manger. Then the 


BY MARY L. BRIGHAM. 


thanks by giving the people 
joyous Christmas carol. 








BY MYRZA BENSON, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


** SEPTEMBER.” 





1900 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY ELINOR C. HOLMES (AGE 13). 


Tue pumpkins are yellow, the 
apples are red; 
The trees in the orchard are 
bare; 
The air it is filled with the odor 
of pies— 
A Thanksgiving-like smell, I 
declare! 
The pond is all frozen, the ground 
is all white, 
The air has a winter-like chill ; 
The children are merry as swiftly 
they fly 
Like birds down the slope of 
the hill. 


Now all gather round while to- 
gether we sing; 
We’ll forget to be sorry or sad ; 
Thanksgiving is here, and we ’Il 
work with our might 
Tomake others happy and glad. 





“aA COLD DAY.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


A WINTER SUNSET. 
BY VIRGINIA GRAVES (AGE II). 


HAVE you ever in winter, about four o’clock, seen the sunset? 

Now I can see an ideal one between two houses. The dark purple 
clouds tipped and speckled with rosy pink. Farther up are light 
pink clouds. Lighter and lighter pinks stretch half across the hea- 
vens. At last the clear blue sky, not containing as much as a fleecy 
cloud. Clouds love the sunset, and that is where they rest. Now 
the pink tips are gone; only the purple, lonesome-looking clouds re- 
main, but the sky looks as cheerful as ever. Now the first star has 
peeped out. This star is almost exactly southwest. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY MARY EDNA KLAUDER (AGE 6). 


Ir was the week before Christmas. Dottie Dore was sitting in 
the nursery thinking what to give people for Christmas. Her little 
kitten, Tabby, was trying to make her play. At last she thought she 
would give her 
mother a doily, 
but she did not 
know’ whether 
she could get it 
done in time. 

Just then her 
nurse came in 
the room and 
asked Dottie 
what she was 
thinking about. 
Dottie said she 
was thinking 
what to give 
her mother for 
Christmas. 





It was Christ- 
mas Eve and the 
little doily was 
done, but not 
very well. Dot- 
tie slept all 
night goodly. 











BY HERBERT W. SMITH, AGE 12. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


“A COLD Day.” 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


BY CHRISTINE PAYSON, AGE 14. 
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She gave her mother the doily 
the next morning and her mother 
was so pleased that she gave her 
a kiss. 





Read ‘‘ What ‘ Original ’ 
Means” on first page 
of the League. 











FORGETFUL. 
BY ELINOR HOLBROOK (AGE 15). 


I LOVE my work so very much 

(My work at school, you know), 

I thought the time would shorter 
seem 

If, in a nice, straight row, 

I put down all the holidays, 

And then just when they came. 

I started, but ere very long— 

Alas! much to my shame — 

I stopped in dire dismay, and said, 

In voice all gruff and glum, 

“Oh, mother dear, I cannot think ! 


” 


When does July fourth come ! 

















“A COLD DAY.” BY DOROTHY LYMAN WARREN, 
AGE 12. (WINNER OF GOLD BADGE IN JUNE.) 


THE FAIRIES. 


BY GRACE REYNOLDS DOUGLAS (AGE 9). 
(Winner of Silver Badge in May.) 

Far and near from islands bright 

Come the fairies every night, 

And slowly down the river glide 

In boats of shining silver. 

Their oars are trimmed with diamonds bright 

That sparkle in the soft moonlight ; 

And in the day they go to sleep 

In buttercups and lilies; 

But out at night again they creep 

To dance with Wisp-o’-Willies. 

Ah, the children, well know they 

Fairy life is not all play. 

For when mamas have said, “ Good night,” 

And left the children lonely, 

With dreams and thoughts from God above, 

The fairies comfort those they love. 

When work is o’er, again they sleep 

In buttercups and lilies ; 

And out at night once more they creep 

To dance with the Wisp-o’-Willies. 
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Tom Tompkins Thanks 4iving, 


Tom Temphins were up on The mighT 














Bepere The mks qiv ng Dey; 


IEA nd Then he theu hte thesetn: 

Dewnon the pe easton “eis 
"haw qeed They @taste he >19ht 
PTs like one now my sesF * 


Dewnth ti 


And eats tan himsess! 










He sneaks back te his bed 
And moans and kic h 


«* ILLUSTRATED POEM.” BY BESSE JENKINS, AGE 16. (SPECIAL CASH PRIZE.) 


LEAGUE CHAPTERS. 


Mucu pleasant entertainment and mutual benefit re- 
sult from chapter organization. Weekly meetings, at 
which recreation and mental culture are pleasantly and 
about equally divided, must in time result in great good 
to those who take part willingly and in the proper spirit. 

Members forming chapters may have their buttons all 
come together in one large envelope, postage paid, and 
as many buttons will be sent as desired for actual use. 

The secretary of Chapter No. 36 reports a ‘‘weeding 
out” of some of its inactive members and sends us the 
first three numbers of a school magazine which they are 
publishing in their school, the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute of New York City. The first three numbers of 
‘‘ Our School” are certainly both interesting and credi- 
table. The little periodical is ‘‘ hand-made,” the print- 
ing being done on an Edison mimeograph, and is artistic 
and attractive, as is the entire make-up. ‘‘ Our School” 
is filled with original contributions of every sort, and has 
a paid circulation of sixty-six, with a monthly increase of 
about ten per cent. 

In the opening number the editors and publishers say : 

‘‘ Having launched ourselves on the deep and troubled 
seas of journalism, and having acquired but little experi- 
ence by a former attempt, we find ourselves in a position 
from which we can only be disentangled by the leniency 
and favor of our readers.” 

Perhaps this is not quite so well expressed as it might 


W firsT he shookwith cold ond fright- 
Rut Ths seer passed away 


y nd the ras softy as & Movse, 
WP He Steps out onthe fleer— ~ 
And silentiy steals Threw h theh i 5 ; 5 
ease 5 ; yy eg 
de Pantry decr, Jr., President; St. John Cox, Secretary; cight 
With shaking tnees he steps within 


And tanesd ew nfrem the she if 
A large fat pie, with rassins in 


Then shaking, quaking mere and more 


” Ks untis Ne’s sor, 
2 And wisheshe were sees * 


On 9rve) Thin ana 
white JIP AND PETER. 
| Nomore mincepie 
terme “ne said 
NJ€sST1s bread 
dey Night!” 


BesseJenxas Thinks he ’ll go 


be, but the meaning is all right, and we wish that 
‘** Our School ” may be not only ‘‘ disentangied” 
but distributed well and profitably. j 
Chapter 86 reports some change of member. 
ship and asks for more badges. Chapters 144 
and 152 ditto. 
Chapter 153 is progressing finely. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 

No. 154. ‘‘ Oakland Athletic Club.” W. J. 
Jones, President ; Thomas A. Roper, Secretary; 
four members. Address, 4021 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 

No. 155. ‘‘ Glen Chapter.”” Thomas A. Cox, 


members. Address, Cullowhee, North Carolina, 

No. 156. ‘‘ Dodge Chapter.” Blanche H. 
Fechter, President; Olga Schuette, Secretary; 
eight members. Address, Corner Eighth and 
Hamilton Streets, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

No. 157. ‘‘ The Triumphant Three.” J. C. 
Klander, President; Ruth Omsted, Secretary; 
three members. Address, Bala, Pennsylvania. 
‘* The Triumphant Three” report one meeting, 
so far, ‘‘ which was a great success.” 

No. 158. Constance Jackson, President; De- 
lia Hunton, Secretary ; four members. Address, 
8 Springfield Avenue, Westmount, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 


BY HARRY E. WHEELER (AGE 14). 
PETER sits outside the window ; 
He is sleek and fat; 
Wants some sparrows for his dinner— 
Naughty, naughty cat! 
















a-hunting 
for them; 
Jumps down on 
the roof. 
Suddenly behind him 
Peter 
Hears a_ dreadful 
** Woof!” 


Peter whirls around ; his 
tail 
Is lashing like a whip! 
Such a fearful, fearful 
growling ; 
It is that dog Jip! 


Peter arches high his 


back ; 
His tail is twice its 
size! 
Spits at Jip, and fire 
flashes 


From his yellow eyes. 


Jip has scratches on his 


back ; 
He got them in the 
row. 
’T is safe to say that Jip 
will never 


Bark at Peter now. 


“ PETER.” 
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BY ANNA SPENCER STOKES (AGE 16). 


=» Ir is Christmas in Rome. The 
\ ringing of hundreds of bells an- 
nounces the fact to all the world. 
From early morning the streets are 
crowded with peasants in holiday at- 
tire, many of them flower-venders—big baskets of 
roses, lilies, and daffodils balanced on their heads. 

As the day advances, the carriages of great lords and 
ladies throng the streets on their way to and from mass, 
and the tourist, guide-book in hand, is seen hurrying 
from church to church, bent upon seeing all the “ sights.” 

The Piazza di Spagna is crowded. On the Scala di 
Spagna lounge the models, their picturesque peasant 
costumes making bright bits of color against the old 
stone steps. In the center of the square the fountains 
splash merrily, keeping fresh and fragrant the baskets 
of flowers heaped around their sides. Some wandering 
minstrels can be heard singing popular airs, and reaping 
a harvest of small coins — for no one can refuse them on 
Christmas Day. 

Suddenly a hush falls on the crowd. With bared 
heads and reverent faces the people stand aside, as a 
procession of priests, preceded by choir-boys and aco- 
lytes, pass through the streets, chanting in low, solemn 
tones. But when the last white-ro figure has dis- 
appeared, the shouts and songs are redoubled, and the 
people give themselves up to the Christmas merry- 
making. 

At the Church of the Ara Ceeli is a life-size representa- 
tion of the Nativity, and children standing before the 
jewel-bedecked figure of “Il Santo Bambino,” or the 
—_ Child, recite little poems for the welfare of their 
souls. 

Strange and interesting as it all is, it has not the 
beauty of our “ white Christmas ” of the North, where 
the children dance around the lighted Christmas trees, 
or crack nuts by the great log on, while outside the 
wind whistles mournfully among the snow-laden pine- 
trees. 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY MINNIE SWEET (AGE 12). 


THE feasters on Thanksgiving Day 
Sit round the joyous board, 

Where autumn’s plenteous gifts of grace 
By bounteous hands are poured. 


THE SEA-GULLS’ SONG. 
BY HELEN K. STOCKTON (AGE I3). 


FREE are we as the winds that blow, 

Free as the whitecaps that sweep the sea. 
Watch us flying, now high, now low, 

Over the blue waves, wild and free. 
oe care we for the poor tame earth — 
All for the sea that gave us birth. 


VoL. XXVIII.—24. 
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Up, far up in the bright blue sky, 
Down to the sparkling waves felon, 
Near to the silver-lined clouds on high, 

Scattering far when the breezes blow, 
Floating awhile on the ocean’s swell — 
What wonder we love our life so well! 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY DOUGLAS ELLIOTT 
(AGE 13). 





THANKSGIVING is a 
happy day 

When all the children 
love to say, 

**Come quickly! There 

’s turkey and cran- 
berry sauce ”’ ; 

The pies they come for 
second course. 


AN AUTUMNAL EFFORT. 


BY GRAHAM HAWLEY 
(AGE 14). 


Salip Miss Dorothy Althea 
Angeline Small, 
“I’ve trimmed me an exqui- 
site hat for the fall. 
I made it myself. Don’t you 
think it is sweet? 
That bow and that feather look ever so neat; 
But mother and father both laugh and declare 
That it does n’t go well with my pompadour hair.” 











BY HELEN P. PARRY, AGE 
15. (SILVER BADGE.) 





nas Thanksgiving. 


BY TINA GRAY (AGE 16, SCOTLAND). 
(Silver Badge.) 
St. NIcHOLAS lay on the floor that day, 
Blistered with fallen tears, 
For Grizel was pondering drearily 
How through these long eight years 
She never had seen a Thanksgiving feast 
Or knew the reason why ; 
And as she read the charming page 
She longed for pumpkin-pie! 
A poor little Scottish girl she was, 
Wishing to win a prize; 
But Thanksgiving—what did she know of it? 
So the tears would start to her eyes. 
The little American children 
Would write, for of course they knew; 
But poor little red-haired Grizel 
Wonders would Hallowe’en do? 
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BY STUART BEST WILKINS, AGE 16. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


A List of those whose work, though not used, has 
been found well worthy of honorable mention. 


POEMS. 

Ruth Sullivan 
Elizabeth M. T. Wood 
Laura Bromell 

Ruth Stafford George Elliston 
Angus M. Berry Alice M. Gray 
Frances Marion Simpson Adelaide Skoog 
Linda Schaefer Ethel M. Farquhar 
Jeanette Eaton Edna A. Tompkins 
Ruth S. Laighton M. A. Ryerson 
Marguerite M. Hillery Watt Shelton 
Dorothy N. Holmes Caroline Clinton Everett 
Muriel Foster Wilmot S. Close 
Florence Mitchell Laura Alleine 
Harriet A. Ives Della H. Varrell 
Helen Thurston Alfred F. Parker 
Grace Reynolds Douglas Helen Schlesinger 
Esther M. Hatch Jessica Nelson North 
T. Mather Spelman Wynonah Breazeale 
Clarina S. Hanks William Greenough 
Nancy Barnhart Wendell 


PROSE. 


Hilda Millet 

Marguerite Beatrice Child 
Florence Reineman 
Theodora Maud North 
Harvey Warren 

E. Mabel Strang 

Helen H. Herr 


Dorothy Knight 
Marjorie Chisholme 
Shirley Willis 


Horace Wilkins 
Lucille Owen 

Ruth N. Jackson 
Jerome R. Davis 
Marjorie Wesson 
Florence Herrick 
Priscilla Baron 
Lilian R. Harris 
Sophie Parsons Woodman 
Florence H. Fellows 
Lotta D. Lovell 
Mary P. Parsons 
Louis May 

Eugenia Van Cleef 
Philip S. Comstock 
Elise R. Leobman 
Agnes Sweet 

Doris Armitage 
Martha Wertz 
Helen C. Moody 
Susan Ertz 

Marion E. Larrabee 
Virginia Dorrance 


Clarence L. Dunham 
Margarete Miinsterberg 


Susan Jameson Sweetser Charles H. Banes, Jr. 
Rhea G. Clemens 





Doris Webb 

John C. Vondrous 
Harry J. Hasselbauer 
Stanley Bruce Elwell 
Edith S. Eaton 

Ruth B. Hand 

Helen L. Rood 
Fannie C. Pitkin 





“*A COLD DAY.” BY C. ALFRED KLINKER, AGE 14. 
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Emmy Englemann Alberta Denton Jacobs 
Norman Richardson Harriet T. Larimore 
Margaret V. Underhill William Faber 

Nell Parks Gussie Schwartz 

David M. Cheney Jessie Hoffstetter 
Bonnibel Butler Annie Laurie McBirney 
Henry Sokoliansky Caroline Warren Benson 
Hattie Faber William Rogers 
Katherine T. Halsey Eunice Fuller 

Maymee L. Diener Edith Guggenhime 
Grace Billings Zenobia Camprubi Aymar 
William T. Pickering Ruth Siewers 

Viola Bogert Edith W. Swayne 
Mary Eleanor Glenn Ruth A. Bliss 
Cornelius Hyatt Mary Belle McKellar 
Nannie Turner Gerard Charles B. Shirley 
Clara Sax Gertrude Kaufman 
Dorothea Hartung Harry H. Cannon 
Royce Paddock Roxana Brooks 

Ellen Dunwoody Lincoln Paddock 

Max Goodsill 

Gertrude E. Mills 
Ethel Louise Paddock 


DRAWINGS. 
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BY EDWARD VERPLANCK, AGE 9g. 


Emily E. M. Colquhoun 
Elizabeth Keeler 

Helen de Veer 

Margie C. Wurtzburg 
Elsie Deane 

C. L. Watkins 

Leon S. Taylor 

Edith Clappe 

Florence Latham 
Arthur L. Jaeger 
Walter C. Pleuthner 

W. Gilbert Sherman 
Ethel York 

Janet P. Gregory 

Sara E. Philips 

Maude L. Hamilton 
Phyllis Holt 

Dorothea M. Dexter 
Gertrude Whittemore 
Carl Henking 

Hazeltine Fewsnith 
Addie Ruff 

Marion Paulding Murdock 
Margaret Hubbard Farrar 
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BY HELEN A. COGGESHALL, AGE 14. 


William J. Quinn 
Herman Livingston 
Marjorie Day 

Edna Huddleston 
Emily E. Howson 
Lenore Skene 
Gladys G. Hildreth 
Emil Breitenfeld 


Helen U. 


Elizabeth Campbell 
Rachel A. Russell 
Leila Tucker 

Leon Schofield 

J. Kantor 

Richard H. Catlett, Jr. 
Eleanor Keeler 
Rowena Sizer 


Trotter 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mason Kruger Harell 

Tom D. Strathern 

Philip E. Heartt 

Lorraine March 

John Whitcomb 

Frederic C. Smith 

Margaret Crosman 
Phillips 

Frederick Eckstein 

Antoinette Fuller 

Bessie Dew Martin 

Thomas O. Taylor 

Elizabeth W. Paige 

Constance Addington 

Frances Ayer 

Will T. Dice 

James P. Dike, Jr. 

Sturges D. Cook 

Elizabeth Tenney 

Maribel Cheney 

Paul B. Moore 

Edward E. Denniston 

Philip Roberts 

William Deacon Murphy 

Karl Van Norman 

Henry Hubbard 

Florence Van Valkenberg 

William A. Canaday 

Judith Wilkes 

Susie Wilkes 

Willie T. Van Nostrand 

Fannie H. Bickford 

Arthur N. Cowperthwait 

Gordon K. Miller 

Edith M. Thompson 

Paul C. Wild 

Dorothy Tryon 

Esther G. Freeman 

Bernice A. Chapman 

Josephine Richards 





Howard R. Patch 

John C. Wister 

Lena E. Barksdale 

George L. (or Z.). Harrison 
Leize H. Weaver, Jr. 

Kate Graham 


Arthur W. Parrish 
Frances Kinsey 
Clarence Hauthaway 
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Natalie Allien Johnson 
Eleanor Whidden 
Leslie J. Schuabacher 


Elizabeth Alley 


PUZZLES. 


Henry Goldman 
Alice Karr 

Asa B. Dimon 
Lotta Darwin Lovell 
Esmond Phelps 
Lesley M. Storey 
Constance Fuller 
Ruth Allaire 

Joseph Wells 
Korene Pendleton 
Louise Peck 

F. C. Talmage 
Percy Brown 

Albert Lowenfels 
Thomas Jefferson 
Katherine M. Clement 
Breta Childs 

Helen Mabry Ballard 
Eric Schuler 

John Herschel 
Howard Smith 
Ruth Darden 

Clara W. Burnham 
Louise Ruggles 
Ralph McGhee 
Kendall Morse. 


James W. Davis 
Jessie Dey 

S. Jean Arnold 
Richard B. Grant 
John Mayhew Baldwin 
Elsie Deming 
Edward L. Crosby 
Lillian Alley 

Marie Hammond 
Emily C. Crawford 
W. B. Harris 
Grace C. Norton 
Amelia F. Stevens 
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BY ALICE PAINE, AGE 1f1. 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


From Katie Breckinridge Bogle, author of ‘‘ Mercury 
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BY ELIZABETH NORTON, AGE 12. 
(Winner of gold badge in July.) 


ona Wheel ”’ (June League), 
comes this letter on the 
protection of birds. One of 
the first aims of the League 
is to protect birds and dumb 
animals, and it is for this 
reason alone that the ‘‘ Wild- 
animal Photograph” prize 
is offered. Miss Katie’s 
suggestion, however, will 
be found well worth consid- 
ering. 


DANVILLE, Ky. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
May I send a suggestion to 
the League concerning the 
wholesale slaughter of birds 
to be used in adorning the 
costumes of ladies? I have 
read that sometimes men are 
capable of the cruelty of 
skinning birds alive in or- 
der to preserve the beauty 
of their plumage. Can no- 
thing be done to put a stop to 
such barbarity? Don’t you 
think it would be nice to 
call for volunteers among 
the members of the League, 
who will pledge themselves 
not to wear feathers on their 
hats or otherwise counte- 
nance such a proceeding 
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unless they are made to do so by 
those who have authority over 
them ? 
Hoping this can be done, I re- 
main, 
Your loving reader, 
KaTi£ BRECKINRIDGE BOGLE. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


I LOVE you, dear St. NICHOLAS; 
You ’ve lots of things to read. 
With {your poems and pleasant 

stories, 
You ’re very nice indeed. 
You ’re illustrated lovely, ——— 
And a stamp page in the back, 
So nice for stamp-collectors 
When they information lack. 


You have continued stories, 
Which I look forward to; 

And when I have finished them, 
I wish they were not through. 


And now, my dear S:. NICHOLAS, 
I ’ll close my little rhyme. 
I ’ve said all I can think of now; 
I ’ll think some other time. 
JosePH WELLS (AGE 11). 


KITTANNING, PA. 
I just 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: I like you very much. 
began'to take you this year. My aunt 
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BY J. ELMER BURWASH, AGE 17. 


[Dec. 


don’t believe you have ever re. 
ceived a letter from little girls who 
were in Manila at the time of our 
great victory. Our brother was 
on the flag-ship ‘‘ Olympia,” and 
of course we were very anxious, 
Such a booming and roaring as 
the cannon made! 

We could not help being sorry 
for the poor wives and children as 
their dead and wounded were 
brought in. 

Mother translated some of Sr. 
NICHOLAS to the little orphans, 
who were very much pleased 
with it. 

As soon as possible after the bat- 
tle we sailed for home, and were 
very glad to reach our native land. 

We hope this letter will be printed; and joining in 
the hope that St. NICHOLAS will live a long life, 

We remain your constant readers, 

NATALIE Birb. 
URSULA Birb. 
Dorothy Birp. 


WESTERLY, R. I. 

My DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I want to write and tell 
you about my sister’s and my pets. 

We have two prairie-dogs which a friend of ours sent 
to us from Kansas (their names are ‘‘ Midget ”’ and 
‘* Fidget’), and a dear little pony, which reminds me 
very much of Ned Toodles, although she is a Shetland 
pony instead of a Welsh one. Her name 





has a parrot. I want to get a badge. 
I saw Janet Golden’s badge. One day 
my little cousin sat right down in the 
mud. She just loves mud to eat. 
Good-by. | MILLICENT PAINTER. 


The above, from a very young reader, 
is terse and to the point. If Millicent 
will try very hard «nd do her work very 
carefully she may earn a prize-badge 
too by and by. 


The next letter tel’s of a very nice game for a rainy day : 


MAYVILLE, N. Y. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: To-day it has been raining, and 
we hunted up all the dolls in the house, and we found 
fifteen of them. 

My two sisters and I dressed up as trained nurses, 
with white aprons, caps, and neckerchiefs. 

Then we put all the dolls on the bed, and played they 
had the measles and had been sent to the hospital to be 
taken care of. 

My brother was the doctor, and he put on a long coat 
and plug-hat, and made a medicine-case out of a satchel. 

We had different kinds of medicine. And after a 
while the sun came out, so we 
put away our things and went out 
of doors to play. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENEVIEVE APPERLY. 


Here is a letter from some little 
girls who have seen real war: 
BRIELLE, N. J. 
Dear St. NicHOLas: We have 
taken your magazine for eight 
years, and enjoy it very much. I 








MARY WESTON WOODMAN, 
AGE 13. 





BY FANNY W. CARTER, AGE 12. 


is ‘‘ Mollie.” She is very old, being 
fifteen years. 

I enjoy reading the S1. NicHoLas 
very much, and I look forward to its 
coming every month. 

Lovingly, your faithful reader, 

PHEBE F. PERRY. 


P.S. LI enjoy the St. NICHOLAs so 
much that I would like very much to be- 
come a member of the League. 


From a winner of two prizes: 


THE St. NicHoLas LEAGUE: My gold badge has 
just arrived, and I wish to send you many thanks for it. 
When I received my silver badge six months ago, my 
first exclamation was: ‘‘ What a beauty! I don’t be- 
lieve that even the gold badge is handsomer.” 

However, at that time it was the greatest desire of my 
heart to possess the gold one some day. Now that I 
have it, I find that it is, without doubt, far more beauti- 
ful than even the silver one, of which I was so proud 
before. 

For a number of years I have been a subscriber to 
the St. NICHOLAS, and have always waited for it with 
impatience. However, I have 
never been so anxious to see 
each number as I am now, since 
the League has begun. I always 
read my magazine backward, 
beginning invariably with the 
League, and reading that thor- 
oughly first of all. Thanking you 
for my beautiful prize, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 
CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON 
BaBCOCK. 
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Harrison, N. Y. , es 


Dear St. NicHoias: I have Sa ee 


taken your magazine, and have 
liked it very much. My favorite 
stories are ‘‘ Saved by a Mistake” 
and ‘“‘The Little American Girl 
at Court.” I wish all the little 
girls in the world could hear some 
of the nice stories in your maga- 
zine. Hoping to see the Sr. 
NicHoLas published for many 
years, and thanking you for your 
nice stories, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
RosaLiE W. Brooks. 


From a little girl in the sunny South: 
New ORLEANS, LA. 
My pear St. Nicuotas: I have just received my 
membership badge, and I want to thank you so much 
for it. I have just been a reader of you for this past 
year, but hope that I may read you forever. The 
October issue ends two stories in which I was particu- 
larly interested. They are ‘‘The Junior Cup” and 
“Pretty Polly Perkins.”” I do think they are two of 
the prettiest stories I have ever read. Wishing you 
loads of success always, I am, Your faithful reader, 
Lea CALLAWAY. 
From a little Canadian girl: 
Wa ton, Nova Scotia. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: My sister 
Bessie has taken the St. NICHOLAS 
for over five years, and we all like you 
very much indeed. I always turn to 
the League the very first thing, and I 
would like to become a member. I 
will try and contribute to the competi- 
tions, and though I do not expect to 
get a prize, I hope that my name will 
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drawings), and from the Hebrew 
Technical Institute. 





NOTICE. 


To League members who 
have lost or mislaid their 
badges or instruction leaflets 
new ones will be mailed on 
application. No member 
should be without a badge 
and a copy of the printed 
rules. 











PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 15. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A gOECIAL CasH Prize. To any League member 
who during the first year has won a gold badge for any 
of the above-named achievements, and shall again win 
first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 


Competition No. 15 will close December 20. The 
award will be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. NicHoLas for March. 

Porm. To contain not more than 
twenty-four lines, and may be illustrated, 
if desired, with not more than two draw- 
ings or photographs by the author. Sub- 
ject to contain the word “book” or 
“ s.”” 

Prose. Story or article of not more 
than four hundred words. It may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the 


at least be printed in the roll of honor. sy youn pAuL jones, jr., AGE 10, author, and must relate in some manner 


I am very fond of reading, my favor- 
ite authors being Dickens, Rudyard Kipling, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Louisa M. Alcott, and Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
We have quite a lot of pets, and we always name 
them. I have a cat called ‘‘ John of Slordle,” nick- 
named ‘‘ Johnny,’’ out of Conan Doyle’s book ‘‘ The 
White Company,” and a kitten called ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,” 
after our soldiers. 

I would-like to form a chapter, but we are the only 
family here that takes the St. NICHOLAS, so I cannot 
do that. 

Wishing you long life and prosperity, I remain, 

Your little Canadian friend, 
A. MAUDE FULMORE (AGE 12). 


Other encouraging and entertaining letters have been 
received this month from Della H. Varrell, Rachel 
Workman, Chester C. Graham, 
N. Kruger, Charlie Laban Par- 
dee, Margaret Heller, the four 
Majundar children, Kate Hun- 
tington Tiemann, Ora Winifred 
Wood, Sue Barrow, Percival W. 
White, Jr., Mabel M. Johns, Ray 
English, A. R. Price, Elsie Fisher 
Steinheimer, E. Bunting Moore, 
Seward Rathburn, M. C. Nut- 
ting, Amy A. Taylor, Ruth Morse 
Townsend, Grace King, Marjorie 
A. Harrison, Amelia Peach, 
Gladys Sharp (the last five with 











BY EDWIN G. BURROWS, AGE 8. 


to March. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but 
no blue prints. Subject, “ What I Photograph Most.” 
May be interior or exterior, with or without figures. 

RAWING. India ink, very black writing ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, “A March Day.” May be in- 
terior or exterior, with children, birds, or animals. 

Puzz_e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to school. 

PUuZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 

For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, 
taken in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and 
League gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and 
League gold badge. 7Zhird Prize, League gold badge. 

RULES. 

Every contribution of whatever 
kind must bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as “ original’’ by parent, 
teacher, or guardian. if rose, 
the number of words should also 


~~ 
} be added. These things must not 
vf be on a separate sheet, but on the 
contribution itself—if a manu- 
script, on the upper margin; if @ 


a icture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of the 


paper only. 











BOOKS AND READING. 





So much interest was 
shown in the prize ques- 
tions printed in the July number that the edi- 
tor of Str. NicHovas has decided to give other 
lists of questions in this department during the 
next year. For the best set of answers to 
the following questions one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine will be awarded. An- 
swers should be brief, written in an interesting 
style, and accurately expressed. Lists must be 
addressed to “ Books and Reading Department,” 
St. NicHoLas, Union Square, New York City. 
Number the answers as the questions are num- 
bered, and write on one side of note-paper. 
Any one may compete, but age is considered. 
Competition closes January 15, 1901. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


SECOND SET OF PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the origin and explanation of 
hanging up stockings on Christmas 
Eve? 

2. Explain and give the reason for the 
expression “Injun giver.” 

3. Give, briefly, the derivation of these words: 
luncheon, Yankee, book, volume, library, 
parchment, yule. 

4. Who was Dame (or Mrs.) Partington? With 
what two authors is her name associated ? 

5. Explain the phrase, “Mind your P’s 
and Q’s.” 

6. What reason is given to prove that Cin- 
derella’s slipper may not have been 


of glass ? 
7. Explain “apple-pie order,” “ foolscap 
paper,” “beef-eaters,” “grin like a 


Cheshire cat.” 

8. Who were the “ wise men of Gotham” ? 

g. What is, or was, a “ whipping-boy” ? What 
is “ beating the bounds” ? 

10. Who is said to have been slain by a plant 
that in our times is one of the symbols 
of peace and good will to all men? 


Several of these questions are answered differ- 
ently by different authorities; where opinions 
differ, use your best judgment. 


THE “ DESERT In this department we 
ISLAND” LIBRARY. once asked for a list of ten 
books to be taken to an imaginary desert island, 
and many interesting lists were submitted. Now 
the grown-up readers of a popular literary sup- 
plement have been making up their choices of 
books for the same purpose. One correspon. 
dent wisely suggests that books merely for 
reading would not suffice in such circumstances, 
and believes that practical hand-books should 
be added — a cook-book, a book of sports, and 
soon. We believe that a list of good practical 
books for children would be useful in getting 
together a library for schools and homes. 

So many wise writers 
have advised taking notes 
while reading that a convenient method should 
be recommended. A number of thin cards, all 
of the same size, should be bought. Rule off a 
space at the top. Use one of these cards as 
a book-mark when reading. Write the title of 
the book in the upper space. Below make 
short notes of things you wish to remember or 
to read again, adding the number of the page. 
Then keep the cards filed alphabetically under 
the book-titles in a box. They will make a 
card-index of what you have read. For special 
subjects, you may head a card with the subject 
instead of the book-title, and then put down 
cross-references to the books. 

PUBLISHERS to-day are 
bringing out the very best 
books in the world in pocket sizes. The portable 
little classics can be carried about and read at odd 
times, and there is no longer the same excuse 
for reading trash because it is “ more convenient.” 
Reading a little now and then, there is time to 
think between times, and a good book gains 
greatly in interest if it be not swallowed at a 
mouthful. Our readers should remember, when 
about to buy some book they “ought to read,” 
that it is usually to be had in half a dozen forms 
at least. When we see certain enormous vol- 
umes in fine print, of Scott’s novels, for instance, 
we wonder that any one ever had strength, 
patience, and eyesight to read them. 


TAKING NOTES. 


SMALL BOOKS. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


ANAGRAM. Inlets, tinsel, linest, enlist, listen, silent. 

OverLapPInG Squares. 1. Spur. 2. Pane. 3. Unites. 4. 
Retort. 5. Errant. 6. Stayer. 7. Neve. 8. Tree. 

HALF-SQUARE. 1. American. 2. Mexican. 3. Ensign. 4. 
Reign. 5. Iron, 6. Can. 7. An. 8. N. 

Numericat Enicma. “ And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s 
shade."—— CHARADE. Car-pet. 

CENTRAL Soneutts. 1. Nymph. 2. Rider. 3. Bacon. 4. 
Rocks. 5. Melon. 6. Vixen. 7. Pixie. 8. Doves. 9. Child. 
Centrals, MDCCLXXVI — 1776. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

Now do not be in haste 
To win; be sure, we pray. 
Evolve each word in care, 
And in no other way. 
1. Known. 2. Idol. 3. Knots. 4. Obey. 5. King. 6. Chasten. 
7. Atom. 8. Swine. 9. Abet. 10. Usurer. 11. Awed. 12. 
Sprays. 13. Revolved. 14. Peachy. 15. Swords. 16. Bind. 
17. Scared. 18. Hands. 19. Mink. 20. Knot. 21. Mothers. 
22. Sways. 


To our PuzzLers: 


should be addressed to St. NicHoias Riddle-box, care of Tuz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER were received, before September 15th, from Isabel L. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


KnicuTt’s Move. Begin at 41 and follow the tour here shown. 
The names are Longfellow, Whittier, Shakespeare, Bryant, Irving, 
Lamb, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe. 





CHARADE-COUPLETs. 1. Hawthorne. 2. Carroll. 3. Ewing. 
4. Kingsley. 5. Mulock. 6. Kipling. 7. Henty. 8. Alcott. 9. 
Riley. 10. Ruskin. 

Worpb-sQuaRE. 1. Matter. 2. Arrive. 3. Tripod. 4. Tipple. 
5. Evolve. 6. Redeem. 

Dovuste Diaconat. 1. Gnats. 2. Frame. 3. Chair. 4. 
Adina. 5. Abbot. From 1to 2, Grant; from 3 to 4, Adams 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


New York City. 


Goodnow 


— The Thayer Co. — Marguerite Sturdy — Joe Carlada — Louise Atkinson — ‘* The Spencers” — Hildegarde G.— Allil and Adi— Nessie 


and Freddie — Julia and Marion Thomas —G. Bernice Roome. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN v7 SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September 15th, 
L. Byrne, 1— Lillie Knollenberg, 5 — E. Patrick, 1 — Edwin P. Leh- 


Logan, 1—N. C. Pryde, 1 —M Logan, 1 — Mary Lowell, 5 — 


from Clara S. Cutler, 2—J. A. 


man, 2— Arthur Dickson, 2 — As Gaillard, 8 —Cusherine Delano, 4—R. A. Bliss, 1 — Helen Toothe, “ Katharine M. Clement, 6 — 
n 


Dorothy Calman, 2— K. Martin, 1 — “ Hiawatha and Wabeck “% 

Katharine Forbes Liddell, 9 — Emily S. Peck, 4— L. 

George T. Colman, 2— Barbara R. Jones, 8 — Mary R. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A SUBORDINATE. 2. Energetic. 3. Taken by 
fraud. 4. Taciturn. 5. A broad street. 6. Meager. 
MARIE B, REICHENHART. 


THE MAGIC SQUARE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


| F | M A D T E 


E/| Ss Cc U Ss N 


oO U R Y Cc F 


THE above letters contain the name of one of our 
Presidents, also certain facts pertaining to him. Choose 
any letter as a starting-point, and, moving one square in 
any direction (and using one letter twice, if necessary), 
spell out: 


7 — Sarah Pierpont, 2 — Florence and 7 
Hyman, 1 -— “Calla Lily,” 5 — Edith L. Kaskel, 1 — Philip Sydney Beebe, 9 — 
utchinson, 8. 


a, 7 — Mary J. Mapes, 7 — 


The full name of the President. 
The State in which he was born. 
The month of his birth. 

The number of Presidents before him. 

The number of years he was in office. 

The number of terms he served in that office. 
The month in which he died. 
. The place where he is buried. 


SN OA Y Pm 


ZANE PYLES. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. Transpose to perform and make an animal. 2. 
Transpose a vegetable and make an animal. 3. Trans- 
pose to consume and make what is frequently con- 
sumed. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, trans- 
posed, and written one below another, they will form a 
word-square. 

Add one letter to the beginning and one to the end 
of the middle word, and you will have a diamond. 

Six letters in this diamond may be arranged to form 
one word. 

Of this six-letter word, my 4-5-2-6 is very combustible. 
My 3-5-2-4 is to cut down. My 1-3-2-4-5 is a fabric. 
My 3-5-2-3 is the end. My 6-3-2-4 is a snare. My 
4-5-2-3 isa fruit. My 1-2-3-6 is a vehicle. My 1I-2-3-4 
isa fish. My 6-5-2-3 is a drop of moisture. 

FLORENCE HOYTE. 


1gt 
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ARROW PUZZLE. 


In greensward. 2. A 
4. An act of incor- 


READING DOWNWARD: I, 


pronoun. 3. A motive power. 
poration. 5. Blossoms. 6. (Five letters). Dark- 
ness. 7. Fortune. 8. To augment. g. Frequently. 


The native form of a 
13. A composi- 


10. A measure of weight. II. 


metal. 12. Moving with velocity. 
tion of lime, water, and sand. 14. A large dish. 15. 
(Four letters.) Extent. 16. (Two letters). Thus. 


From I to 2, the hunting-ground of a famous bow- 
nan. ANGUS M. BERRY. 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


sympathies 
Nor from the perfect circle of the year 
Gan even winler’s crystal gems 
M be spared. 





Tuis differs from the ordinary numerical enigma in 
that the words forming it are pictured instead of de- 
scribed. The answer, consisting of thirty-three letters, 
is a Spanish proverb. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


BEHEAD the first missing word to supply the second 
missing word. 


The sky was overcast and * * * *, 
The sun showed not a single * **, 
The rain was falling fast; 

I gave my horse a sudden * * * *, 
He threw me right against an * * *; 
I thought my days were past. 

I was as wet as any ** **; 

My hat was lost, my watch fell * * * 
And smashed upon a stone ; 

What could I do in such a ******? 

Night soon would fall, though still *t was *****, 
I muttered with a groan. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


But as I mused the world grew ***** *, 
I glanced around. Ah! I was *****; 
The sun was coming out; 
The rain fell slower; soon ’t would ** **; 
I felt as cheerful as a * * * 
And gave a lusty shout. 


For there before me was the ** * *; 
My daughter waved a loving ** *. 
I entered in at last! 
Dried (I.was soaking to the * * * *) 
And fed, at home with kith and ** *, 
I felt my troubles past. 


MARION DE FOREST SEARS 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
FIL. the blanks with the names of cities. For ex- 
ample, Paris is the city for the eighth blank. 

My brother (1) —— likes to (2) and wants to 
see all the (3) in every place he visits. He goes 
(4) around everywhere; and once when he went 
past an old (5) infuriated dog rushed out at him. 

He, fearing the dogywas (6) himself of his hand- 
luggage, and (7) his overcoat around his left arm, 
received the beast’s teeth in it, while he gripped it 
firmly with his right hand. 

The animal was soon secured, and all that my brother 
said was, “I must have some hew gloves. This (8) 
ruined.” 

Our sister Anna was at college with him, and when 
she cried and laughed over his narrow escape, he said 
“ Pshaw! it was all (9) ; don’t make a fuss about it.”’ 

He was a capital student, but he liked brisk competi- 
tion, so he was glad to (10) in his classes, and con- 
fided to her all his scrapes. 

Once he and some others climbed to the belfry and 
made the (11) ——, and were denied leave to go to the 
town fora month. This caused him but little inconve- 
nience, however. Finally he went to (12) —— all he 
wanted to see of it,and is now at home. M. E. FLOYD. 





























AN ACROSTICAL SONNET. 


THE missing words in the last line are the acrostic 
words. These may be found by taking the first letter 
of the first line, the second letter of the second line, etc. 


Should you be ever weary, tired of play, 
Lazy, depressed, not knowing what to do, 
Or if you have of playmates very few, 
When all the family have gone to spend the day, 
If in the house you are compelled to stay, 
When endless winter storms make you fee] blue, 
And spring seems far away, and sunshine too; 
Or if you cannot be in any 
way 

Amused, oh, hear, my 
reader, ofacure! 

Sad, lonely, or depressed 
howe’er you be, 
I know you will be 
willing to con- 

fess, 

After one trial, that 
there ’s none so 
sure 

And that there ’s ne’er 
n found a 
remedy 

That can compare to 
this: “———.” 

MAURICE P. DUNLAP 


(League Member). 








THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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JACK JOUETT WARNS GOVERNOR THOMAS JEFFERSON OF 
COMING OF TARLETON'’S MEN. 





